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OR RENT.—WITHOUT BOARD, A SECOND- 
story room, suited for one or two men. 1536 
Cherry Street. 


on Beer. penne WHOLE OR PART ‘OF 
a furnished, 11-roum house. Address 

RY AND w. PHILLIPS, Swarthmore, Pa. 
ou SEKEEPER—W ANTED A MIDDLE- AGED 
woman of good character and refinement, 
as working housekeeper and companion in a 
family of tuvee, 6 on @ small farm distanced about 30 
es from New York. Preference for a quiet home, 
a good cook, and manager are the requisites. No 
washing. To such a - good remuneration is 
og Address H.C. F., FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


ONDO N “GROVE, PA. —BOARDING IN A 
healthy location; home comforts; terms 
moderate. Reference. K.E. WEBB. 


HE FRIENDS’ BOARDING- HOUSE ASSOCIA- 
tion can accommodate a number of Friends, 
with either temporary or permanent board. 

Apply to ADALINE REEVES, Matron, 1708 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED. ADULT FAMILY TO TAKE FUR- 
pDished house ; part rent taken in board. 
A. G. M., 616 N. 5th Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED —IN A FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, AN 
rienced teacher of history and allied 

subjects; a Friend preferred. Applicants 

should outline their preparation and experience, 
=. state the salary expected. Address 68, this 











ANTED.—IN FRIENDS FAMILY, ONE OR 
two rooms (with board), on first or second 
Address No. 69, this Office. 


ANTED.—BY A LADY OF SOME EXPERI 
ence, a position as nurse to an invalid er 
one of feeble mind. Address 0. G., Brooke- 

ville, Maryland. 


ANTED.—A WORKING HOUSEKEEPER. 
Good home. Small family. Apply to Dr. 
MARY V. MITCHELL-GREEN, Swarth- 
more, Pennsylvania. 


WANTED ON FIRST MORTGAGE. 

500 Also two sums of $700 each first mort- 
gage. Good investments. Apply to 

_ CHARLES ALMER, 11 E. 5th St., Chester, Pa. 

MINERALS. 

Extensive private collection, gold, silver, copper, 

iron, aud other valuable ores and rock specimens 

for study of formstions suitable for colleges for 


sale. Write for information to H. 8. MACMINN, 
Du Bois, Pennsylvania. 


floor 








BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to Thave it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop.. 233 N. 2d St., Phila.. Pa, 


ARY E. WATERS, 


PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


First door above Franklin 8t., 
720 Wallace St. South side, Philadelphia. 


John Faber Miller, 325 Swaps Orne 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
aw Montgomery and Philadelphis 


DESKS Roll Top, contain- 
ing all latest im- 

provements, were $25,—maker failed, 

—now they’re $15,— (dut limited num- 

ber to be had.) 

JOSEPH L. SHOEFAKER & CO. 


Salesrooms—44 N. 10th and 926 Arch St. 





PROGRAMS OF THE CONFERENCES ~ 


TO BE HELD AT 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA, 
EIGHTH MONTH 19TH TO 26TH, 1896. 


FIRST-DAY SCHOOL GENERAL 


THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 18. 
7 p.m. Literature Committee. 
8 p.m. Executive Committee. 


CONFERENCE, 


First Session 
FouRTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 9.30 a. m. 
Report of the Executive Committee. 
‘ First-day School Extension.’’ A Paper by Cornelia J. Shoemaker. 
Discussion to be opened by Thomas J. Sidwell and Arletta Cutler. 


Second Session. 
FouRTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 2.30 p. m. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 
‘« How Can we Improve our Methods and Strengthen our Schools ?’’ 
A Paper by Herbert P. Worth. 
Discussion to be opened by 


Third Session. 
FouRTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 19, 8 p. m. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Association. 


Fourth Session. 
FIFTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 9.30 a. m. 

Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association. 
‘* How Shall We Better Qualify Ourselves for First-day School Teaching ? ”’ 

A Paper by Amy Willets. 

Discussion to be opened by William W. Birdsall and Frances M. Robinson. 
“Adult School Work Among Friends in England.’’ 

A paper by John William Graham, of Manchester, England. 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL err 
First Session. 
-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 20, 2.30 p. m. i 
1. ‘* Friends’ Schools—how best maintained in sparsely setfled neighborhoods ; how 
best conducted to promote the interests of our Religjous Society, and what are 
our duties toward the Public Schools?’’ Paper, by Joseph S. Walton. 
Discussion, opened by J. Edward Harry, 
S. Elizabeth Stover. 
2. **Athletics in our Schools and Colleges : their Use and Limitation.” 
Paper, by Edward B. Rawson. 
? Discussion, opened by Walter Clothier, 
T. Clarkson Wilson. 


Second Session 


SIxXTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 9.30 a. m. 
1. ** Influence of the Higher Education upon the Religious Society of Friends.’’ 
Paper, by Dr. Charles De Garmo. 
Discussion, opened by Eli M. Lamb, 
Ellen H. E. Price. 
2. “ Professional Training of Friends as Teachers.”” Paper, by Mary E. Speakman. 
Discussion, opened by Henry R. Russell, 
Jane P. Rushmore. 
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FRIENDS’ RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE. 


First Session. 

SIXTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 2.30 p. m. 

1. Devotional. 

2. Opening Address by the President, Aaron M. Powell, New York Yearly Meeting. 

3. “ Spiritual Religion and its Application to Every-Day Duties.’’ Paper, by Elizabeth 

Powell Bond, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Jonathan W. Plummer, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Mary Travilla, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

SIXTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 21, 3.45 p. m. 

‘* The Silent Meeting.” Paper, by Robert M. Janney, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 





Discussion. (1) Mary B. Paxson, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Edgar M. Zavitz, Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
Second Session. 
SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 9.30 a. m. 


1. Devotional. 
2. “ The Ministry in the Society of Friends.” Paper by Howard M. Jenkins, Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Hannah A. Plummer, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 


(2) Robert S. Haviland, New York Yearly Meeting. 


SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 11.30 a. m. 
‘* How May We Make Quakerism Reach the Masses?” 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion. (1) Anna M. Jackson, New York Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Paper by Jesse H. Holmes, 





Third Session. 
SEVENTH-DAY, 2.30 p. m. 
1. Devotional. 
2. Addresses: ‘‘ The Past and Future of Quakerism;’’ John Wm. Graham, of Eng- 
land; John J. Cornell; Lydia H. Price; Isaac Wilson; Hannah Hallowell 
Clothier; Mariana W; Chapman; Charles M. Stabler, and others. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF YOUNG 
SEVENTH-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 22, 8 p. m. 
1. ‘* Young Friends’ Associations : Their Present and Future Work.’’ 
Paper, by Isaac Roberts. 


2. * Some Phases of Early Quakerism.” 
illustrations. 


Presiding Officer for the evening, John W. Gregg. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 
By William W. Birdsall, with lantern slide 


FRIENDS’ UNION FOR PHILANTHROPIC LABOR. 


First Session. 
SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 9.30 a. m. 


1. Calling Roll of Delegates. 
2. Report of Executive Committee. 
3. Report of Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
4. Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
5. Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting. 
6. Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
7. (11 a.m.) Report on Mission Work among Women and Children. 
Passmore, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Mission Work among Women and Children. 
Opened by (1) Allen J. Flitcraft, Illinois Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Mary Heald Way, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Elizabeth B. 


o 





Second Session. 

SECOND-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 24, 2.30 p. m. 

1. Reading Minutes of the previous session. 

2. Appointment of Officers and Committees. 

3. New Business. 

4. Report of New York Yearly Meeting. 

5. Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 

6. Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting. 

7. Report on Purity. Aaron M. Powell, Superintendent. 

8. Discussion on Purity. 

Opened by (1) Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
2 


(2) 
9. (3.30 p.m.) Report on Demoralizing Publications. 
10. Paper on “‘ The Press.” 


't. Discussi 


Anna Rice Powell, Supt. 
Pauline W. Holmes, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
1 on Demoralizing Publications. 
Opened by (1) Myron G. Allen, New York Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Harriett Cox McDowell, New York Yearly Meeting. 
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DO YOU WANT A TONIC? 

Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. J. W. NorFoLk, Chicopee Falls, Mass., 
says: “I have used it as a tonic and stimulant 


with success. I always keep it in the house for 
my own use,”’ 


«* WAGES.” 


FIxep INCOMES AND THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER 
oR, THE DANGER INVOLVED IN THE FReE CoIN- 
AGE OF SILVER AT THE Ratio OF 16 TO 1. 


By ISAAC ROBERTS. 
Price, 25 Cents. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. Corner 15th and Race Streets, Philad’a, Pa. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XXX. 

AnD this I will say, that the people who come with me 
are a just, plain, and honest people, that neither make war 
upon others, nor fear war from others, because they will be 
Just. WILLIAM PENN. 


This describes the Friends, of course, and is from his letter to the 


Indians of Canada, sent over in 1682, a few weeks before he sailed in 
the Welcome. 


MY WORK. 
I COME to Thee—O, Lord—for strengh and patience 
To do Thy will. 


Help me, O, Father, in this world of duty 
My place to fill. 


I may not go and labor in thy vineyard, 
Where, through long hours, 

Brave men and patient women toil, and from Thy presses 
The red wine pours. 


My work at home lies with the olive branches 
Thou'st planted there. 

To train them meekly for the heavenly garden 
Needs all my care. 


I may aot in the woods and on the mountains 
Seek Thy lost sheep ; 

At home a little flock of tender lambkins 
’Tis mine to keep. 


Thou givest to Thy servants each our life work ; 
No trumpet tone 

Will tell the nations, in triumphant pealing, 
How mine was done. 


But twill be much if when the task is ended, 
Through grace from Thee, 
I give Thee back undimmed the radiant jewels 
Though gavest me. —M. P. Handy. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

Historical Sketch, by James Wood, prepared for the Bi-Centennial 
celebration at Flushing, Long, Island, Fifth month 29, 1895. 
Tue progress of Christian doctrine in the Protestant 
Reformation in Great Britain was by slow and irregular 
stages. During the reign of Henry VIII., the departure 
from Rome was more in outward form and government 
than in real principles, and much that was gained under 
Edward VI. was lost during the reign of Mary. As 
freedom of thought and discussion asserted themselves 
during the following three-quarters of a century, there 
was great commotion in religious affairs, and a multitude 
of sects sprang into existence. The national church of 
England at first took but a short step in the new direction, 
and afterward increased the distance with great caution. 
The new sects tock their stand with more or less disregard 
of the past, some upon one doctrine or practice, 
some upon another, but they were all, though in vary- 
ing degrees, compromises with Rome, each retaining 
some doctrine or practice, some ordinances or ritual, 
that still identified it with the system of the old 
hierarchy. 

If the crucial distinctien between Catholicism and 
Protestantism is correctly expressed in the formula of 
Schleiermacher, that ‘‘ Catholicism makes the believer’s 
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relation to Christ depend upon his relation to the church, 
while Protestantism makes the relation of the believer to 
the church depend upon his relation to Christ,’’ then a 
remnant of Catholicism, more or less pronounced, was 
found wherever any churchly rite or ceremony was re- 
quired, or wherever any trace of sacerdotalism was 
continued. 

It was not until one hundred years had expired after 
the Reformation began, that it reached its culmination in 
the progress of doctrine by a severance from Catholicism 
that was complete and absolute. It was given to George 
Fox to see and to declare that the troubled soul can find 
access to and acceptance with God without the interven- 
tion of any human priest,or ordinance, or ceremony what- 
soever. His presentation of the doctrine of the abiding 
of the Holy Spirit in the soul of the believer contained 
the most exalting truth ever announced to man as per- 
taining to hisexistence here. Thomas Carlyle has called 
this a revelation of ‘‘ the divine idea of the universe,’’ 
and it led him to declare that the preaching of Fox was 
‘«the most remarkable incident in modern history.’’ 

With the spread of the new doctrine in nearly all ranks 
of society in England, and the growth of the new organiza- 
tion until the kingdom swarmed with its adherents, it is 
not our present purpose to deal. It was not long before 
the advocates of the new doctrine crossed the Atlantic, 
and the history of Friends in America began. As is 
well known, its earliest chapters were darkened by 
persecution and blood, but they were made brilliant by 
steadfast faith and holy endurance. In considering these 
persecutions we must remember the times in which they 
occurred. Justice requires that we shall bear in mind 
how lightly human life was regarded, how little personal 
liberty was esteemed, and how hard was the public sense 
in regard to corporal punishment. In England there were 
almost numberless offenses punishable with death, and the 
stocks, the pillory, and the whipping-post found victims 
with trivial excuse. 

It is not necessary to speak in detail of the reception 
given them in Massachusetts. There were two sides to 
the dispute. From the Puritan standpoint the Quaker had 
no right to go there. The Puritans had come to Massa- 
chusetts to establish a religious, not a civil, common- 
wealth. Only members of their church were eligible to 
citizenship, all others were merely tolerated. The teach- 
ings of the Quaker were subversive of their order, and 
therefore he was excluded. The Quakers took broader 
ground. They claimed that as Englishmen they had the 
legal right to visit or to live wherever the English flag 
proclaimed English jurisdiction. This claim rested upon 
that clause in the Massachusetts charter which expressly 
guaranteed ‘‘all liberties and immunities of free and 
natural subjects of the realm to all Englishmen which 
shall go to and inhabit Massachusetts,’ or ‘‘ which shall 
happen to be born there, or on the seas in going thither 
or returning from thence.’’ The Quaker stood upon the 
higher moral and legal ground—the Puritan had the 
physical power. The result was one of those sad episodes 
in history over which, in this age, it is better to throw 
the mantle of charity, with devout thankfulness that our 
lot is cast in better times. 
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Doughty. 


He soon settled there, but the people refused 


The .persecutions of the Quakers in Massachusetts 
turned the stream that continued to cross the Atlantic, 
and led to the settlement upon Long Island. 

Very naturally the Friends looked tothe Dutch for 
religious toleration. The Puritans themselves had gone 
to Holland to find religious liberty when they had been 
compelled to flee from England. Many others besides 
Friends came to Long Island from Massachusetts to escape 
the religious restraint there. The first who afterward be- 
came connected with Friends was Lady Deborah Moody. 
She settled in Lynn, Massachusetts, in 1640, and received 
a grant of four hundred acres of land. ‘‘ She was a 
woman of consequence, and was treated with great respect 
till she fell under discipline and was excommunicated from 
the church for religious sentiments deemed heretical.’’ 
Governor Winthrop thus speaks of her in his journal: 
‘*In 1643 Lady Moody was in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts, a wise and anciently religious woman; and 
being taken with the error of denying baptism to infants 
was dealt withal by many of the elders and other, and 
admonished by the church of Salem, whereof she was a 
member ; but persisting still, and to avoid further trouble, 
etc., she removed to the Dutch against the advice of her 
friends.’ On December roth, 1745, Governor Kieft, 
of New Amsterdam, issued a general patent for the town 
of Gravesend, Long Island, to Lady Deborah Moody, Sir 
Henry Moody, her son, George Bayter and James 
Hubbard, their heirs and successors, ‘‘ to have and enjoy 
free liberty of conscience, according to the customs and 
manners of Holland. without molestation.’’ Gravesend 
was planted entirely by English settlers from Massa- 
chusetts, and, unlike the ‘‘ five Dutch towns,’’ which 
constituted the rest of the country, the records were kept 
from the commencement of the settlement in the English 
language. The town was laid out on a very liberal scale, 
with streets radiating from a central square. For forty 
years it was the capital of King’s county, and there the 
courts were held. Friends came to Gravesend in con- 
siderable numbers in 1656 and ’57, and their views met 
with favor. ‘* Many of the inhabitants readily embraced 
their doctrines and discipline, and the first regular meet- 
ing on the Island was organized and maintained here.’’ 
Naturally, the views upon the rite of baptism which Lady 
Moody, and probably many of her associates entertained, 
strengthened in their minds by the harsh treatment they 
had received both in Massachusetts and in Connecticut, 
when on their way to Long Island, prepared many of 
them to adopt the Quaker system when it was introduced 
among them. Croese says: ‘‘ Meetings were held at the 
house of Lady Moody, who managed all things with such 
prudence and observance of time and place as to give no 
offense to any person of any other religion, so she and 
her people remained free from all molestation.’’ Lady 
Moody received courteous consideration from the Dutch 
Governors, and for many years had the naming of the 
Gravesend magistrates, Wm. Brownel a Friend, was a 
magistrate there in 1657. 

Flushing was settled from the east, probably by dis- 
senters who were impatient of religious restraint in Massa 
chusetts, and who sought a larger liberty under the 
Dutch. They were careful to have inserted in their 
charter granted by Governor Keift, October 1oth, 1645, 
a clause permitting them ‘‘ to have and enjoy the liberty of 
conscience according to the manner and custom of 
Holland without molestation from any magistrate or any 
ecclesiastical minister that may pretend jurisdiction over 
them.’’ For two years they had no minister. When 
Stuyvesant succeeded Kieft in the Dutch Governorship in 
1647, he urged upon their attention the propriety of 
calling a minister, and recommended the Rev. Francis 


to pay his salary of 600 guilders, so that he was compelled 
to leave, and finally went to Virginia. It has been stated 
that he subsequently united with Friends, but I can find 
no evidence of his having done so. For many years 
there was no regular preaching at Flushsng. The state of 
religion was thus described by the Dutch ministers, 
Megapolensis and Drisius, in 1657: ‘‘ At Flushing they 
have heretofore had a Presbyterian preacher who con- 
formed to our church, but many of the people became 
endowed with divers opinions, and it was with them guof 
homines tot sententiae’’ (as many creeds as men). 

It was in Eighth month, 1657, just ten years after 
George Fox began to preach in England, that ministering 
Friends came to Long Island and held meetings in 
Hempstead, Jamaica, Flushing, and Gravesend. Robert 
Hodgson and Robert Fowler were among the number. 
Settlers of the sect had preceded them, among whom was 
Richard Smith. Now there began on the part of Gover- 
nor Stuyvesant a persecution of the Quakers only second 
to that so much better known in Massachusetts. In the 
instructions given by the Directors of the Dutch West 
India Company the official oath required ‘the 
maintenance of the reform religion in conformity with 
the decrees of the Synod of Dortrecht, and not to 
tolerate in public any other sect.’’ In this Stuyvesant 
had an excuse for a course of conduct which seemed 
suited to his character. In 1656 he imprisoned some 
Lutherans, and was sharply reproved therefor by the 
council of the West India Company. So far as appears, 
the ministration of the Friends provoked no immediate 
opposition from Governor Stuyvesant other than the 
posting of placards forbidding ‘‘ the harboring of Quakers 
as disturbers of the public peace.’’ The order was the 
subject of grave deliberation at a town meeting held in 
Flushing, Twelfth month 27th, 1657, at the house of 
Michael Milner. Tobias Feake, the sheriff, a New 
England man, drew up a remonstrance, which was signed 
by thirty of the townsmen. They declared that they 
could not in conscience lay violent hands upon the 
Quakers, but should give them free ingress and egress to 
their town and houses. The Governor was ina rage. 
He had most of the signers arrested. The sheriff was 
removed from his office, as also was the town clerk, who 
had signed the remonstrance. 

The immediate cause of the meeting was the arrest of 
Henry Townsend, who was fined and imprisoned for 
holding meetings at his house. Being a person of great 
worth and consideration, the people were deeply incensed. 
The signers of the remonstrance were imprisoned until 
the 26th of Third month, when they were released, and 
the Governor, in order to prevent as much as possible 
the consequences of Quaker influence among the people, 
resolved to change the municipal government of the 
town of Flushing. After formally pardoning the town 
for its mutinous resolutions, he abolished the town meet- 
ings and ordered that a council be chosen from certain 
respectable citizens. He stated that ‘‘in future I shall 
appoint a sheriff acquainted not only with the English 
and Dutch languages, but with Dutch practical law, that 
a tax of twelve stivers per morgen of land be laid upon 
the inhabitants for the support of the orthodox minister, 
and such as do not sign a written submission to the same 
in six weeks may dispose of their property and leave the 
soil of this government.’’ Robert Hodgson, continuing 
his preaching, was seized and committed to prison on the 
accusation of holding conventicles. ‘‘ A guard was sent 
from New Amsterdam to bring him before the Governor 
and council. Two women who had entertained him 
were also taken, one of whom had a young child. They 








were put into a cart, and Hodgson, having been fastened 
behind it, was dragged through the woods by night to the 
city and thrust into the dungeon of Fort Amsterdam. 
On being brought out the next day he was examined, 
condemned, and sentenced to two years hard labor, or to 


pay a fine of 600 guilders. With the latter alternative 
he was either unable or unwilling to comply, and was 
again confined, without permission to see or converse 
with any one. Being afterwards chained to a wheel- 
barrow and commanded, to work, he refused to do so, and 
was by order of the court beaten by a negro with a tarred 
rope till he fainted ; the punishment was continued at in- 
tervals by one hundred lashes. After having been for 
some months confined and frequently scourged as before, 
he was liberated at the solicitation of Gov. Stuyvesant’s 
sister,‘and banished from the province.’’ 
( Zo be Continued.) 


THE PARABLES Of THE TEN POUNDS AND 
FIVE TALENTS. 

Paper by Joseph E. Haines, read at the Conference Class at Fif- 

teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia, Fourth month 19, 1896. 
To a nation whose language was so rich in beautiful and 
expressive figures as was that of the people amongst 
whom Jesus was at this time, teaching by parables must 
have been a particularly striking and effective method of 
imparting information. Consequently it is not to be 
wondered at that we find a record of so many of these in 
the utterances of the Master. We must bear in mind, 
however, the fact that the efficiency of this method of 
teaching, which I suppose might also be regarded as an 
object lesson in religious instruction, lies largely in the 
ability to get the right object at the right time, and so I 
think it not remarkable or disappointing if some of 
these parables have lost much of their force from the 
necessary change in the surroundings and conditions of 
the people. Some of them, I must admit, have but very 
little meaning to me, at this time; but many are full of 
the best of lessons, and of the many, none contain more 
beautiful and practical illustrations than do the ones 
given me as the subject of this paper. 

The richness of ‘them in good material, however, does 
not make easier the work of preparing a paper on this 
particular subject, but rather, I think, increases it. So 
many impressive sermons have been preached from them 
as a text and so many beautiful papers written with them 
as a subject, that to the mind of a layman there remains 
nothing new to be presented, and the threshing of old 
stfaw wears out the thresher, spoils the straw, and is apt 
to be a disappointment to the man who expected to gather 
up the grain. You will therefore pardon me if I bring 
nothing new before the Conference. 

There are lessons to be learned here in self-depend- 
ence, in individual accountability and responsibility, in 
the necessity of submitting to superior judgment, and in 
the certainty of being rewarded for work done, and the 
no less certainty of being punished for neglecting our 
duties. No wonder, then, that one or the other of these 
parables has so often furnished a text for discourses, for they 
are full of the things that inspire people to do their best 
work, and any lesson that teaches this thoroughly cannot 
be too often given us nor too much dwelt upon. 

I wish first to consider the lesson of self-dependence 
taught here. I think very often in reading criticisms of 
books and various papers and speeches, that the critic has 
worked hard to find ameaning that the author never in- 
tended the work to convey. I have no doubt that many 
a point is made in many a criticism that never entered 
the mind of the author of the criticised matter. It is 
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likely that I may make this same error here, but I have 
thought that the departing of the master after the distri- 
bution of the talents was not a chance matter. Weare 
told in Luke that ‘‘ the master of the servants went to a 
far country to receive for himself a kingdom and to 
return,’’ while in Matthew the master who was departing 
‘‘unto a far country called his own servants and deliv- 
ered unto them his goods, unto one giving five talents, 
to another two, to another one, to every man according 
to his several ability and straightway took his departure.’’ 

The servants receiving this property were, therefore, 
thrown directly upon their own responsibility in the 
matter of trading with it. 

The master well knew while he remained with 
them how much dependence they would put upon him. 
He knew how continually they would seek his counsel 
and advice, and instead of strengthening their own judg- 
ment and discretion by individual action, they would 
weaken these faculties by disuse. I have no doubt that 
the master expected them to make mistakes. We do not 
expect a boy or girl, or a young man or woman to always 
choose the best way of doing a thing or accomplishing 
an end, and we might go even farther and say that even 
our older friends, in spite of all their experience, are not 
infallible. 

We are satisfied, however, that experience is the best 
teacher, and that though mistakes occur, they need not 
bring discouragement, and that each one teaches a lesson, 
teaches it more forcibly perhaps than success, for we are 
much less likely to investigate the real causes of success 
than of failure. When we succeed we smile pleasantly 
at ourselves, think we are rather promising people, and 
assume that our individual management and good judg- 
ment have been the only cause of the result, whereas, 
when we make a good solid failure, we are very anxious 
to investigate the cause so as to be able to blame some 
one else, and in the investigation comes the teaching. 

So two of these servants, placed upon their own re- 
sources, succeeded when the other failed, and in suc- 
ceeding were strengthened so that their master upon his 
return was willing to make one a ruler over ten cities, 
and the other a ruler over five, a responsibility much 
greater surely than the guardianship of a few pounds. Of 
course we understand that these pounds represent in us 
some power given, but the figure is no less striking when 
placed in this form. 

So many examples of this development are constantly 
occurring about us that it scarcely needs a specific case 
to make my point clear. Every success should help us 
towards another, and we will do well to remember that 
much can be learned from failures, though I know well 
that this last is more easily written about than practiced. 

To every servant, we read, was given talents ‘‘ ac- 
cording to his ability, to one ten, to another five, to an- 
other one.’’ This is one of the hardest matters for 
mortals to master. Here our human nature asserts itself 
most strongly, and almost refuses to submit. It is hard 
for us to recognize or rather to want to recognize that 
some one is more richly blest with gifts of intellect or 
with greater judgment than we are, and yet this is a lesson 
we must learn. To very few are given the ten pounds. 
A larger number get five, but the great majority of us 
have to struggle along with one, and some of us have 
hard work to keep that one intact. As I said, I think 
the lesson taught here is about the hardest one in the 
parables, and our failure to receive it is the cause of more 
of our jealousies and ill-feeling than anything. We who 
are less favored think it would be so easy to do something 
great or grand if we only had the opportunity, little 
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thinking that the opportunity for great works is never 
wanting, but that the ability to do them is the article 
that is scarce. We watch for the effects of these great 
works so carefully that we generally entirely overlook 
the small but necessary beginnings of them. 

No person, however much he may have accomplished, 
has reached that end all at once, no more than any tower 
however high and beautiful, has ever been built before its 
foundations were laid, in the dampness and darkness of 
the earth. 

It is much easier, however, to see the results than it is 
to see the effort that produced them, just as it is easier 
and many times pleasanter to behold the beauty of the 
town with its symmetrical lines and curves, with its dec- 
orations of gilt and gold, than it is to look for its founda- 
tions of dull stone, built on hard, straight lines, and with 
no beauty of any kind attached. And yet a good wuilder, 
building a house is quite as careful with its foundations 
as with its cornices. Those of us who have the one 
talent may not be able to give the finishing touches to a 
great work, but we may be fully competent to build 
foundations, and foundation building is really quite es- 
sential, and reasonably honorable, if properly done. Let 
us not hide our one talent therefore, but give it a chance 
to grow, and after we have done what we can, put the 
remainder of the responsibility on Providence ; but this 
process should not be reversed. 

I think we must not be too hard upon the servant 
who gained nothing with his one pound. I have always 
thought, taking the parable as it stands, that he was 
rather unjustly treated. We have no reason to believe 
but that up to this time he had been as diligent and in- 
dustrious as were those who were more richly rewarded. 
Until after the master returned he was not called foolish 
or slothful, but apparently stood on about the same foot- 
ing as the others. He must have been discouraged when 
he saw that some were treated more liberally than he, and 
that this may have had much to do with his carelessness 
as to gaining anything with his one pound is entirely 
probable. The man was human, and we will find many 
men to-day, after the teaching of centuries, who would 
look on the matter in the same light and be approved of 
by their fellows. The servant was hurt undoubtedly by 
what he considered a reflection on his ability, and I 
doubt not took considerable satisfaction in handing back 
the very pound that he had received, and in remarking, 
‘‘T knew thee for an hard man, reaping where thou 
hadst not sown, and gathering where thou hast not 
strawed, and I was afraid, and went and hid thy talent in 
the earth, lo! there thou hast that is thine.’’ Asa mat- 
ter of fact the master did appear in some ways hard, un- 
just, and austere, and the servant did just what many of 
us would do under like conditions. Therefore I say 
again, let us not be too hard on this ‘‘ wicked and sloth- 
ful servant,’’ lest we find after throwing the stones, that 
we are living in glass houses. The lesson here, of course, 
is humility, and accepting cheerfully what may be given 
us as aresult of our toil. Justice must be done, however, to 
all concerned or dissatisfaction is bound to result, and I 
have never been able to see that exact justice was given in 
this particular case. 

Reward comes to him who does his work well, and is 
commensurate with his diligence and industry, and not 
measured by the absolute amount of work done. I sup- 
pose to be living in the right way we ought not to work 
for reward alone. It has always seemed to me rather a 
low motive ; but I never yet have been able to get far 
beyond it. I have progressed far enough, however, to 
thoroughly detest the expression, ‘‘ Honesty is the best 
policy.’’ If honesty has no other ground to stand on 
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than policy, surely its foundation is weak, and ‘‘ many 
have died, that the truth might live,’’ in vain. To say 
that one can afford to be honest or cannot afford to be 
honest is simply saying that he does not know what hon- 
esty is. But while we may all have some such idea as 
this, I think in most cases the reward is really what we 
work for, and if we look at this reward in the proper way 
I suppose it is perfectly right that it should be so, for to 
many the satisfaction of having done good for good’s 
sake is ample compensation for any effort made. It is 
evident that most of us need something to stir us up, and 
our Father knowing this has instilled into our minds this 
desire for reward. When the millennium comes we will 
be willing to work and do right without any such sordid 
motives, or at least I hope we will. 

The whole spirit of these parables, and the lessons 
taught by them is toward developing all those powers 
and gifts so liberally bestowed upon us, not in a hap-haz- 
ard, disorderly way, but by systematic effort and dili- 
gence. We will do well to remember that something is 
required of our neighbor. Let us also remember that 
the same result is not required of us, as from our neigh- 
bor, but that from every one is expected the best that can 
be done with materials furnished him. More than this I 
feel sure our Father does not anticipate ; less than this, I 
believe, will not satisfy him. Therefore, let us be dili- 
gent and faithful. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
HELEN KELLER 


(Continued from Last Week.) 


THE manner in which the great world of things, persons, 
places, and ideas opened to the vision of this little deaf, 
dumb, and blind maiden seems incomprehensible. The 
following letter, written before she was nine years old, and 
but twenty-eight months from the time when the world 
could have had no meaning to her, shows the amazing 
rapidity with which she acquired a conception of it. It 
was published shortly after in fac simile, which shows a 
plain, legible hand, the letters being separate as in print- 
ing. It is here given just as she wrote it, including 
punctuation. In judging its merits it should be borne in 
mind that she could not have corrected mistakes if she had 
made them, since her pencil left no trace perceptible to 
any sense she could bring to bear upon it: 
TuRcUMBIA, ALA., May 26, 1889. 

My dear Mr. Dwight: Your little Friend Helen was delighted to 
receive your letter. Yesterday I went to another picnic with my little 
friends. We sat in the shade which the great trees made for us and ate 
our dinner. The little birds sang sweetly all day, I think they were 
glad to see the little boys and girls so happy. There was a gentle 
breeze and it was very fragrant, for the woods was full of the delicate 
wild flowers. We gathered some of them and took home to our friends. 

Iam sorry Mr. Anagnos is going so far away. But he says he will 
write to me from Rome, Paris, Athens, and many other beautiful cities, 
and when old enough I shall travel myself. My little friend Eva has 
come to stay with me while my dear teacher goes home to rest. I shall 
miss her greatly, but I must not cry, for that would make mother un- 
happy. I should very much like to go to Boston with her, but I can- 
not, so I will write to her every day. 

I wish you were here to eat some of the delicious strawberries and 
raspberries, Mildred and I would pick some of the nicest berries for 
you. The magnolias are in bloom now, and the air is sweet with their 
perfume. 


Teacher and mother send you their love. 
and I send many. 


Sister sends a sweet kiss 
HELEN KELLER. 


Helen had visited Boston with her mother and teacher 
a year before this, and had made many acquaintances, 
with several of whom she had since been in correspond- 
ence. She was delighted to find in that city a consider- 
able number of persons, amongst them M. Anagnos, who 
could converse with her without an interpreter. When 
at home she was confined in this regard almost entirely to 
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her mother and teacher, a fact that gives much force to 
the expression, ‘‘I shall miss her greatly.’’ Miss Sulli- 
van was taking a needed rest, on account of failing health 
at the time, but she was again in her place as Helen’s 
special instructor, when, a few months later, she was 
placed in the Massachusetts School for the Blind, where 
there were better facilities for continuing her instruction 
than she could have at home. How few children at the 
age of nine could write from school to a little sister at 
home such a letter as this : 


SouTH Boston, October 24, 1889, 

My Precious Little Sister > Good morning. I am going to send you 
a birthday gift with this letter. I hope it will please you very much, 
because it makes me happy to send it. The dress is blue like your 
eyes, and the candy is sweet like your dear little self. I think mother 
will be glad to make the dress for you, and when you wear it you will 
look as pretty as arose. The picture book will tell you about many 
strange and wild animals. You must not be afraid of them. They 
cannot come out of the picture to harm you. 

I go to school every day and learn many new things, At eight I 
study arithmetic. I like that. At nine I go to the gymnasium with 
the little girls, and we have great fun. I wish you could be here to 
play three little squirrels, and two great doves, and to make a pretty 
nest for a dear little robin. The mocking bird does not live in the cold 
north. At ten I study about the earth in which we live, at eleven I 
talk with teacher and at twelve I study geology. I do not know what 
I shall do in the afternoon yet. 

Now, my darling little Mildred, good bye. 
a great deal of love and many kisses for me. 
too. 


Give father and mother 
Teacher sends her love 
From your loving sister, 
HELEN A. KELLER. 
Her improvement here went on with even greater 
celerity than at home. The ordinary steps of a child’s 
progress seemed unnecessary to her, She advanced by 
leaps and bounds. M. Anagnos wrote of her: ‘ It is 


utterly impossible to prevent her studying. Whether 
she is in the house or in the garden, out in the country 
or in the crowded streets of the city, on land or on water, 


she everywhere finds abundant material for a lesson in 
geography, botany, mathematics, or some other subject. 
Her hunger for knowledge is insatiable. No sooner does 
one commence to converse with her than the interrogo- 
tories ‘why,’ ‘how many,’ ‘who,’ ‘what,’ ‘ where,’ 
‘when ’ fly from her fingers in rapid succession.’’ 

No answers to these endless questions were wasted. 
They all found lodgment and took their places 
in proper relation to each other and to previously ac- 
quired information. The amount as well as the quality 
of what her pencil produced at this period, in the form 
of diary, essays, stories, and long letters, seems incredi- 
ble. Everything she learned became the subject of an 
essay, and what would be dry fact and narrative with 
most children, and adults, too, was entertaining in her 
presentation. The fullness and luminousness of these 
compositions are remarkable. Her essay on mathemati- 
cal geography, without change or addition, would make 
an admirable first chapter for a primary text-book in 
geography. Her essay on the bee would do credit to one 
who had made a special study of the subject for many 
months. The different kind of bees in a hive, the office 
of each, the form, size, color, anatomical structure, the 
manner of gathering honey, of making wax and forming 
comb,—nothing is omitted. Then in addition to all this 
she must needs write a short story in which bees have a part. 

All forms of life, whether animal or vegetable, seemed 
to have a sort of sacredness to Helen. She had a sense 
of companionship with flowers, and an exceeding sensi- 
tiveness to their perfume, which she likened to their souls. 
The companionship seemed to her to be reciprocal, as 
though the flowers were pleased to have her amongst 
them. She concluded a letter with “I must stop now 
and visit my flowers, or they will think I have forgotten 
them.’’ Ina long letter to her mother describing, her 
first Christmas in Boston, she said : ‘*‘ We had avery nice 


time. A kind man brought me a pretty cedar tree from 
the forest, and we put itin the parlor. Do you suppose 
the little cedar was grieved to leave its friends and com- 
panions in the forest, and be taken to our parlor? Per- 
haps trees do not know about grief and sadness. I hope 
it was very happy to stay with us.’’ She knew, however, 
that plants were not dependent upon human beings. She 
said to her teacher: ‘‘ How very busy dear Mother 
Nature is in the springtime, because she has so many 
children to take care of. She is the mother of everything ; 
the flowers and trees and winds.’’ 

Toward animals she had a sense of fellowship, and a 
kindness that knew no bounds. At home she had a pony 
and a donkey, and was fond of riding them at a brisk 
pace, but on no account must they be urged with a whip. 
A young colt was caught and held for her examination, 
but when she found the mother was showing uneasiness 
she said: ‘‘ Oh, let it go. Its mother will be worried 
about it.’’ A dog show pleased her very much, and she 
was fearless in laying her hands upon the animals. De- 
scribing the one that pleased her most she said: ‘I 
could feel the gentleness in his look, and I was delighted 
when he laid his great head upon my shoulder and kissed 
my cheek.’’ Of her own pet dog, Lioness, she wrote : 
‘¢T cannot tell how I knew that my beautiful dog’s ex- 
pression softened and became more intelligent when I 
caressed her, but I am sure it was true. She would lay 
her great head upon my lap when I told her how fine 
dogs ought to behave, and I am sure she understood.’’ 
Her sense of intimacy with animals, and her often play- 
ful manner of giving expression to the information she 
was acquiring, are shown in an interesting manner in her 
composition on— 

THE DOG. 

Come here, Lioness, I have many strange things to tell you about 
yourself. You may not believe it all, but it is true, and you must be 
still, like a good dog, and listen to what I have to say. 

Of course you know that you belong to the animal kingdom. You 
never could have thought that you were a plant or a mineral, and 
everything else in the world belongs to the animal kingdom. You 
have a backbone, and that is why you are called a vertebrate, and 
when you have some cunning little puppies, you will feed them with 
milk, as other mammals do, and that is why wise men put you in the 
class Mammalia. Then, Lioness, you know perfectly well that you 
like raw meat better than anything else, and animals that eat raw meat 
are Carnivorous. 

How many feet have you? Can't you count four? See, here are 
your two fore paws, and these are your two hind legs, and animals 
which have four feet are quadrupeds. 

Your legs are not as slender as Guy’s, but they are very muscular. 
You are covered with pretty, soft, brown hair. It is straight ; but 
generally dogs wear curled coats. Your chest is broad and deep, so 
that you can take a good breath when you wish to run swiftly. Your 
head is pointed, but not nearly so much so as Spoke’s. Your mouth 
is filled with powerful teeth, similar in shape to the cat’s teeth. You 
must not pull away your head so, for it is true! You are like Pussy 
in many things. Your tongue is soft, and you use it to lap up liquids. 
You never perspire through your skin as other animalsdo. When 
your body is heated the moisture passes off from your tongue. This is 
why you always run with your tongue hanging out of your mouth. 
The under part of your feet are padded, like the cat’s. Theresare five 
toes on your fore feet and five on your hind feet. The two middle 
ones are longest and equal, the fifth toes of your hind feet never 
touch the ground. Each toe has a strong, blunt claw, which is not re- 
tractile. Hence you cannot walk as noiselessly as the Kitty. Your 
claws are better fitted for digging and holding. 

Your senses of sight, hearing, and smell are very perfect, but your 
sense of taste is not well developed. If you are hungry you will eat 
things which are not good at all. You can live a long time without 
food or drink. You have relations in all countries. Wherever there 
is a man the dog is his best friend. You love people much better than 
the place where you live; but I am afraid, dear, you dislike cats. 
You turn round many times before you lie down. Can you tell why ? 
You prick up your ears, and bark at the least noise, and I am sure 
there never was such a brave and faithful dog as you are, my own 
Lioness. 


Chicago, [1l. Gab. 5. 


(Zo be Continued ) 
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ETERNAL GOODNESS. 


Sermon, by Lydia H. Price, at Friends’ Meeting, School Street, 
Germantown, Fifth month 3, 1896. 

THE more we are able to grasp the thou-ht of universal 
and eternal goodness and the providence of love, in ac- 
cordance with Whittier’s thought— 

‘* That more and more a Providence 
Of love is understood, 
Making the springs of time and sense 
Sweet with Eternal Good.”’ 

—the better we shall be prepared to meet the emergen- 
cies of life, the trials, disappointments and losses that 
are so frequently to be sustained, and to give evidence of 
our spiritual creation through not being dismayed by 
material things, or by the loss of them. Sometimes we 
are led to marvel when we see how men and women bar- 
ter their soul-life for gain, for the perishable, as though 
they expected to tarry here forever; as though this was 
their continual abiding place ; as though everything de- 
pended upon the working out of their schemes, the ful- 
fillment of their plans, success along the line of their 
desiring and seeking, when we know how uncertain is the 
period of this continuance ; and yet I always like to think 
of life as one great, grand whole in the links of the great 
chain, and that we should so live that there shali come no 
breaks to us, but only the stepping-stones of our exper- 
ience, of our development, the ascending from one 
round of the ladder to another; no stopping in the great 
life eternal, but simply the going on ; apparent changes, 
but one great whole. 

Now how shall we live that we may be able to meet 
these reverses with equanimity, with fortitude, with cour- 
age, with high bravery wherein we falter not, realizing 
that no harm can ever come to us save by our own con- 
sent, by our own erroneous thinking (seeking along mis- 
taken lines) ; to see that good is waiting for us every- 
where, at all times ; for us to understand, to appreciate, 
to appropriate, to partake of, our godly inheritance? 
What is there to hinder? Only ourselves. How shall 
we keep the equilibrium? How shall we so think and 
live that life shall be this great harmonious whole, 
wherein fear of all kind recedes ever farther from our 
horizon and we live as in the presence of the All-Good, 
assured it is ours to live more fully conscious thereof 
from day to day and year to year? 

In order to realize this rich inheritance, we must con- 
trol our thoughts ; we must wisely direct them ; we must 
more and more abound in love; we must so think, that 
we are outside—lifted above—the tendency to hatred and 
revenge. Our love must broaden ; it must not be sectional; 
it must be without class distinctions. It must assume more 
and more the nature and proportions of the eternal, the 
infinite love and goodness ; must grow more and more in 
the likeness of God, created in his spiritual image, to 
make it manifest, to evidence it ever more clearly as we 
proceeti in the journey of life; that we shall so guard our 
thoughts that we shall not be found speaking through 
prejudice, or any thing that savors of hatred, toward our 
fellow beings ; that more and more it shall be the thought 
of how all God’s children may come to the Light, may be 
helped, and we not willing in any way to hinder their 
upward rise, their clearer understanding. And it seems 
a fitting time for us to live and understand and appreciate 
the Gospel of Peace, —peace on earth and good will to all 
men ; that our lives may always tend toward converting 
the sword into the ploughshare and the spear into the 
pruning hook ; to approximate ever nearer the time when 
there shall indeed be peace on earth, when the lion and the 
lamb shall lie down together and a little child shall lead 
them,—the leonine and the lamb-like nature, as the All- 
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Good has rightly directed,—a little child, even the Christ 
spirit, Son and sent of the Father, the guiding power and 
influence, directing and guiding these natures of ours, 
wherein they shall all tend to glorify the giver through 
the manifestation of this divine nature, this divinity with- 
in us, this Christ-power. Oh! what high privileges are 
ours! What opportunities! If we find ourselves preju- 
diced and sitting in judgment to condemn others, we may 
know that the beam is in our eye and we are not fitted to 
remove the mote from a brother’s eye; we cannot see 
clearly ; our judgment is warped ; our vision is blinded. 
We must first cast out the beam, and perchance the mote in 
the brother’s eye will grow less to our vision, because we 
could not see truly and clearly with the great beam there. 
‘« Evil be to him that evil thinks.’’ Seeing the good, liv- 
ing in the atmosphere of good, thinking the good, it 
must assume ever to our vision and thought the larger 
and greater proportion. 


‘« God is good,’’ and we think of this Divine power 
as omnipresent, omniscient,—everywhere, at all times 
and all seasons ; ours to appropriate, to live, to make 
manifest. This seems to me our mission, our duty here 
in the earthly life, to manifest the Father. The Father 
works through us, through his children, through his crea- 
tion, and it is the great privilege of divine beings to 
show forth this glory. When working along the mistaken 
lines, how poor and paltry our judgment. Whatever the 
worldly success may be,oh! how it fails to satisfy; it 
never brings that for which we are searching ; but always 
unrest, ever trouble following; not yet the success we 
hoped for; and never will it come along those lines. 
Now, trusting in this Eternal Goodness, having perfect 
faith in the underlying power of the mind, in the guiding 
influence of truth, what can wholly dismay us? We are 
sure that truth is mighty ; we know that it must prevail ; 
we take in the thought of the eternal ages,—not yet 
fully understanding ; but we work ever toward the reali- 
zation, and so our faith strengthens and more and more 
is evidenced the good, the eternal. 

Together with the perishable, the fleeting, the losses 
that we sustain of material gain and treasure, it seems al- 
ways to my mind as though I class the flesh,—our present 
appearance. Now, how we are agonized with grief and 
sorrow at the disappearance of this visible form, as our 
friends pass through the change that we call death. But 
as we have loved these in heart, mind, and soul, we real- 
ize that we have loved along the lines of the Eternal. 
The ties that relate us are not perishable. It is impossi- 
ble as we thus love that we can lose, it is only in the 
seeming. It is only according as we judge by appear- 
ances ; it is only as we lay too much stress upon the out- 
ward, upon the garment, upon that which we can judge 
of through sense perception only ; as we love through 
the soul life, through the real, the permanent, less and 
less we shall realize loss ; for soul can still commune with 
soul, heart to heart ; no high wall between, but hand in 
hand, spiritually speaking, we may still tread the path- 
way of life, aspiring, reaching out for higher truths, for 
greater realizations of the spirit, for a fuller understand- 
ing of what love really means, and beyond the chasm 
that sense cannot bridge we shall be sure of our loved 
ones still. They are not dead, but live and speak, if we 
have ears to hear spiritual voices, as we commune with 
the Father of spirits and feel that he is not far away from 
any one of us. 

‘If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not, and it 
shall be given ;’’ for the good is everywhere at hand, in 
every moment of our being; and as we thus trust the 
unseen and realize that the strongest forces are the silent 
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and the unseen, no more shall we ile dniiitons and iad. 
but realize that God is the Father of the universe, the 
great universe of worlds ; and we feel we can all approach 
that infinite spirit so that we cannot be widely separated 
in thought, in life, in soul, from those who are near and 
dear tous. But, oh, friends ! let us place more emphasis, 
dwell more strongly, on the things eternal, those which 
make for our peace, and rejoice still, whatever the circum- 
stances, unfavorable though they may seem to our human 
and unenlightened understanding, rejoice still over these 
boundless opportunities that will follow the line of life 
eternal, ever-present, ready for us to embrace and to im- 
prove, so glad that we area part of this great, grand 
whole of life. In the beautiful springtime, when there is 
so much verdure and fragrance, it seems as though our 
hopes, our lives, should spring forth into greater beauty, 
with a firmer faith, a greater hope, to sustain and support 
us. Oh! let no one of us give way to discouragement, 
whatever the outward condition, whatever the seeming or 
environment ; but hold fast to our faith in this eternal 
goodness and go on our way rejoicing, seeing new avenues 
in which we may enter to spread the Gospel of Peace and 
Love and emphasize ever more strongly the greatest of 
commands, upon which hang all the law and the prophets, 
—love, to the Supreme Good and to the neighbor as our- 
selves. Thus seeking and loving, what can ever endan- 
ger our lives? Safely carried in the arms of Infinite 
Love, let us live, and think, and work, and surely the 
blessing must be ours. 


Gop IN Nature. —Apparently m man is the only created 
being upon earth who is able to enter appreciatively into 
God’s enjoyment of natural beauty. It may not be safe 
to say that no bird or animal ever enjoys it at all, but 
evidently most of them afford little proof of such appre- 
ciation, and many seem oblivious of their surroundings. 
To us, however, it is given to enter in part into the 
Creator’s understanding of nature and to share his delight 
in its charms. But in order to do this we must regard it 
from God’s point of view. It must be accepted and 
studied as a true revelation of the divine character and 
love, even if it bea revelation of only secondary im- 
portance. 

That our knowledge of it is not complete is a proof of 
the divine wisdom. This incompleteness is an invitation 
to further study and a pledge of additional enjoyment. 
From every point of investigation nature exhibits afresh 
and continually the wonders of the divine wisdom and 
power, and the even greater wonders of the divine love. 
At this season of the year especially it attracts our eyes 
and engages our thoughts. Let no one fail to welcome 
its appeal to our hearts.— Comgregationalist. 


TrRuTH First.—The truth is worth more than the 
man. The more truly a man pursues truth for truth’s 
sake, the more does he lose sight of himself in gaining 
sight of the truth. Many an investigator is more dis- 
turbed about his own priority than he is about the priority 
of the value of the truth. Few finer things could be said 
of any discoverer than what has been said of the eminent 
physicist Helmholtz : ‘‘ He never indulged in one of those 
reclamations of priority into which scientific vanity is 
sure to be betrayed, but several times published notes to 
show that his own results were not so new as he and the 
scientific world had believed them to be.’’ When the 
world is doing homage to one whom it acknowledges as 
its great master in science, what grim delight must he 
find in reminding his admirers that the truth is first, even 
though it compel them to regard him as second! 
American Friend. 





| Craves more. 





THOUGHTS ON FAITH AND SERVICE. 


Is it in wisdom that the ways of the Most High are hid- 
den from us and that he reserves to himself the interpre- 
tation of them? The mind of man is so constituted that 
it is questionable whether he could worship a Being 
whose ways he could understand, or yield his homage to 
One whose purposes he could fathom. 

We live in an age of restless inquiry, of ceaseless 
activity. We are so much engaged in inquiring, discuss- 
ing, planning, teaching, and working, that there seems 
little time for quietude. Little time in which to receive 
impressions interpreting the will of God, in which to 
know the operation of his grace, enabling us to discern 
between serving him and serving him not. 

Surely there never was a time when it was more ne- 
cessary to follow faithfully the individual path of duty,— 
looking as little as possible to the right hand or to the 
left—keeping ‘‘ the eye single,’’ with the aspiration up- 
lifted in the heart,—‘‘ Lo, I come to do thy will, O 
God.”’ 

Heart service is needed for our spiritual advancement. 
It is well for us to remember that activity does not always 
mean progress; we may have perpetual motion and yet 
no advance. Waiting seems to be God’s work sometimes ; 
faith is counted for righteousness, and there is often most 
faith when we cannot see his ways with us ; let us not be 
discouraged because we have to watch and not weary, and 
pray and not faint. 

To render popular and active service gratifies the na- 
tural dispositions, and we often wander into self-chosen 
ways wherein self-love is pleased and there is little room 
for the spirit of humility ; but to be willing to abide the 
time of waiting, to endure with submissive spirit the 
turnings and overturnings of the Divine hand as it guides, 
directs, and governs us, requires a close dependence upon 
him who ‘ who helpeth our infirmities.’’ 

‘* Come ye yourselves apart into a desert place and 
rest awhile ’’ was the call of Jesus to his disciples, and the 
same retirement is necessary to-day for those who would 
be preserved in the watchfulness so essential to the state 
of true discipleship. 

Caution, however, is needed not only for those who are 


| disposed to restless activity, but for those who are inclined 


to spiritual idleness, because of discouragement ; because 
they ‘‘have forsaken thy covenants and thrown down 
thine altars,’’ these too are in danger of self-chosen ways 
and of a lack of spiritual life. ‘‘ Pray ye that your flight 
be not in the winter nor yet on the Sabbath-day.’’ Bear 
in humility the testing times of faith and patience, in due 
season the winter will pass, the sap of life will again dis- 
cover its power and resume its vitality, and in place of 
the Sabbath-day rest from labor, the spirit will become 
ready to respond to the call, ‘‘ Follow thou me.’’ 

In reviewing the early experiences of Friends we can 
but be impressed by the firmness with which they endured, 
the faithfulness with which they trod the path which to 
the world seemed so narrow; and it is well for us to 
ponder the fact that from this narrow path the world has 
witnessed broad results. Then may we know the same 
strength of purpose, the same dedication of heart, and 
realize the same saving power that made them as a ‘‘ city 
that is set on a hill.’’ 

Philadelphia. 


kK * 


that hath much, but he that hath 
nor he indigent that hath little, but he that 


HE is not rich 
enough ; 
For we are not rich or poor, happy or un- 
happy, honorable or mean, so much according to the 
proportion of that which we possess, as of that which we 
desire. —By William Penn from the ‘‘Spiritual Bee,’’ 1667. 
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THE UNION OF RELIGIOUS SECTS. 
THERE has been such a wonderful—though very gradual— 
change in the attitude of religious sects towards each 
other, since the dark days of religious persecution, and 
the growth of Christian toleration still so continues, that 
many persons believe that at some, perhaps not far dis- 
tant, time, there will be no distinctive differences in be- 
lief, and that what is termed ‘‘ Church Unity ”’ shall be 
an accomplished fact. 

But when closely examined this ideal state of things 
does not seem possible, for widely at variance yet are the 
conceptions of God and his government of the worlds 
and peoples he has created. And is it really desirable 
that we all should be of one religious fold, any more than 
in the family relation all should be of one household ? 
The great consummation devoutly to be wished is that 
love shall so abound that censure of each other’s beliefs, 
forms, and methods of worship shall entirely disappear, 
and united labor for the good of all mankind become 
universal. 

That the time is not near when Roman Catholics and 
Protestants shall unite is very evident from the late En- 
cyclical Letter of Pope Leo on Christian Unity. It is 
kindly in tone, but clearly shows that he is ‘‘an uncom- 
promising exponent of the doctrine of the exclusive and 
supreme authority of his church.’’ The Outlook, in 
speaking editorially of this letter, says : 


‘* There can never be a reunion of Christendom on ground held 
exclusively by any one body of Christians. When such a reunion 
comes about, it will be because an inward and spiritual conviction and 
faith draws each body away from its particular position to the central 
point where truth in its highest aspects is one. Organic unity can 
never be effected on the basis of an infallible authority vested either in 
a line of Popes or in a succession of councils. The spiritual concep- 
tion of the nature of the Christian religion and of the functions of the 
Christian church has sunk so deeply into the heart of a larger part of 
the world that a consensus of opinion which would rest the authority of 
that religion and ofthat Church upon an external tradition of any kind 


can never be obtained.” 

With this sentiment all Friends can agree, for it has 
been the mission of Friends from the first to emphasize 
the spirituality of the religion of Jesus Christ, and to as- 
sert that the function of Christianity is to cleanse the 
heart and to make pure the actions of those who truly 
profess it. Different degrees of spirituality will continue 
to exist, and never perhaps will there be any large mass 
of people to hold it to the extent that Friends claim for 
it, yet no sect can with greater sincerity rejoice in its 
growth. 


Let us hold fast to the precious faith that it is only 
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through the spirit that we can approach God, who is 
spirit, to worship him and await patiently and lovingly 
the enlargement of his kingdom upon earth, which will 
give the natural man, with all his wonderful powers, his 
proper place, but which will ever be a spiritual kingdom. 


WE are requested to call especial attention to the 
notice, printed elsewhere in this issue, of arrangements 
made for the convenience of Friends wishing to attend 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, which will be held at 
Valley Meeting-house, on Eighth month 4th. 








MARRIAGES. 


HAINES—BAKER.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Julia A. Baker, Easton, N. Y., Seventh month 14, 1896, by Friends’ 


ceremony, Joseph Engle Haines, of Philadelphia, and Mary Rosa- 
mond Baker, of Easton, N. Y. 


DEATHS. 


ADAMS.—Near Allamuchy, New Jersey, Seventh month 1, 1896, 
Jesse Adams, aged 87 years. 

His farm was adjoining the Hardwick meeting property, and he 
was the last of the Friends residing in that locality. He gave freely 
and wisely to the poor, was genial and friendly with every one, and 
will be missed by all who knew him. 

BARTLETT.—At her residence, near Easton, Md., Seventh 
month 15, 1896, of paralysis, Susan Kemp Bartlett, aged nearly 80 
years, widow of Joseph Bartlett, daughter of Robert and Sarah (Powell) 


Kemp; an elder and life-long member of Third Haven Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 


BOYLE.—In West Chester, Pa., Seventh month 8, 1896, Rachel 
L. Boyle, in the 75th year of her age. 


GIBSON.—Seventh month 14, 1896, Samuel Gibson, in his 78th 
year ; a member of Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


JONES.—At the residence of his parents, near Chalfont, Bucks 
Co., Pa., Seventh month 14, 1896, George Maris, son of J. Wilson 
and Elizabeth G. Jones, in his 30th year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. Interment at Plymouth Meeting grounds. 

KESTER.—At Bells Landing, Clearfield Co., Pa., on the 5th of 
Seventh month, 1896, Mary Kester, widow of the late Isaac Kester, 
aged 77 years; a member of West Branch Monthly Meeting. 


WINDER.—At her home, in Richmond, Indiana, Seventh month 
10, 1896, very suddenly, of apoplexy, Caroline Nixon Winder, wife of 
Joseph Henry Winder, and daughter of Joel and Hannah Matthews, 
aged 52 years ; amember of Whitewater Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


SCOTT.—At her home in Nottingham township, Wells county, 
Ind., Esther E. Scott, widow of Stanton Scott, and daughter of Thomas 


and Elizabeth (Morsal) Edmundson, aged 86 years, one month, and 
22 days. 


She was born in York county, Pa., but her parents removed in her 
early childhood to Frederick county, Md., and later to Ohio. She was 
married in 1836, and in 1845 she and her husband took possession of 
the farm, which has been her home ever since. It was the home 
of the pioneer, with all the hardships which such a life entails, but she 
entered upon it with hopefulness and courage. In 1855 her husband 
died and she was left with a family of seven children dependent upon 
her guidance and care. Few, it may be said truly, cultivated more 
ardently and reverently the better nature than she. She was approach- 
able to a remarkable degree, easily accessible to all who came into her 
presence or society ; was kind and sympathetic to all who were in 
trouble, and ready to the extent of her ability to render assistance to all 
who were in need. She was fond of little children and had a rare 
faculty for interesting and entertaining them; and even for grown up 


children and especially young girls and women. She was a life-long 
and consistent Friend. ' 


JOHN D. M’PHERSON. 

John D. McPherson died at his home in Georgetown, D. C., 
Seventh month 6. He was born in Alexandria County, Va., Eleventh 
month 25, 1817, and was consequently in his 79th year at the time of 
his death. He came of Friends’ parentage on both sides, and was a 
birthright member of Alexandria Monthly Meeting. He was attached 
to Friends’ principles, and departed this life in the most implicit confi- 
dence in the goodness and justice of his Heavenly Father, and with 
unwavering trust that the change which awaited h:m was the transla- 
tion to a life immeasurably better than the life here. 

John D. McPherson was an eminent member of the bar. Not long 
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after reaching manhood he began his legal studies, and later in life was 
much occupied with questions of International Law before several of 
the most important tribunals of International Arbitration sitting in 
Washington. In this work his learning and his familiarity with several 
of the European languages, which he read fluently, enabled him to deal 
with the great principles which were under discussion in a manner 
which attracted the attention, and received the cordial recognition of 
several Great Powers of Europe. It is not saying too much to assert 
that his discussion of some of the great fundamental principles which 
arose, tended in a remarkable degree to further the cause of peace and 
International Arbitration, of which he was a sincere advocate. 

He was modest and retiring, and only those who knew him inti- 
mately were aware of his deep learning on this important subject so 
dear to Friends, and of the extent of those services to this great cause, 
not by enthusiastic advocacy on the platform, but by the calm, sober, 
and reasonable discussion in the several tribunals of Arbitration in 
which he was concerned, of the fundamental principles of International 
Law, which, founded upon the moral law, as is the law of nations, 
ought to regulate the intercourse of sovereign powers. His discussion 
of this subject, which will be found among the archives of these tri- 
bunals, were monuments of learning, and gained him no little distinction 
within the circle where they could be appreciated. 

He was a firm believer in the Inner Light, which enlightens every 
man, and often expressed his confidence that the appeal to the con- 
science and understanding of man illumined by that Light, would not 
be in vain. 

His end was calm and peaceful, and he retained his faculties to the 
last. ‘* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, for the end of 
that man is peace.”” Ps. 32: 37. 


[A tribute of love for John D. McPherson, read in Friends’ meet- 
ing, Washington, D. C., on First-day morning, Seventh month 12, 
1896, by Edward Shoemaker. ] 


‘* When to the common rest that crowns our days, 

Called in the noon of life, the good man goes, 

Or full of years, and ripe in wisdom, lays 
His silver temples in their last repose ; 

When, o’er the buds of youth, the death wind blows, 
And blights the fairest; when our bitter tears 

Stream, as the eyes that love us close, 
We think on what they were, with many fears 

Lest goodness die with them, and leave the coming years.’’ 


The poet fitly describes our feelings on the present occasion. Since 
we last met in this house death has vacated the place of one of our 
most esteemed Friends. 

In the death of John D. McPherson this meeting has lost a valu- 
able member, the community « good citizen, and the world at large an 
example of humble, modest worth. In all the relations of life he was 
a model of the highest and best type of true manhood, being a loving 
husband, a kind father, and a true friend. He was a native of 
Loudoun county, Va., and came of Quaker stock, and at the time of his 
decease was about seventy-nine years of age. Beginning life in a very 
humble station —that of a clerk in a drug store in Georgetown, D. C., 
—he rose by his own unaided efforts to be a lawyer of eminence and 
ability, and success crowned his career with abundant wealth, which 
made him neither vain or boastful, but he remained to the end of his 
blameless life the same plain and unaffected Christian man. There is 
en adage “ that nothing but good should be said of the dead,” and we 
are sure that nothing evil can with truth be said of our lamented 
friend. He leaves a widow and six children, four daughters and two 
sons, to mourn their loss and revere his memory. 





—2 


Tue wife of Colonel Waring, New York’s street com- 
missioner, has invented an iron hand-truck for the indi- 
vidual use of the street sweepers. The invention consists 
of a two-wheeled truck, with comparatively large, light 


wheels. The body of the truck is composed of two iron 
rings, one above the other. Into these rings fits a bag 
about the size of a coffee sack, the upper edge of which 
is turned over the upper rings and fastened by little 
hooks and so adjusted that the bottom of the bag just 
escapes the pavement. The street sweeper puts his sweep- 
ings into the bag as he goes along, until filled, when he 
releases it, ties it up and rests it on the curb to await the 
collection wagon. He affixes another bag in the truck 
and continues the operation. The truck is so light that 
ten empty sacks are easily carried strapped to the handles. 
The enthusiasm of Mrs. Waring prompted her to make 
the city a present of her invention.— Woman's Column. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 31.—EIGHTH MONTH 2, 1896. 
PAUL BEFORE FELIX. 
GOLDEN Text.—Herein do | also exercise myself to have a con 


science void of offense toward God and men 
alway.—Acts 24: 16. 


Scripture reading : Acts 24: 10-23. 
HISTORICAL. 

The scene of this event in the life of Paul is laid at 
Czesarea, a town on the Mediterranean Sea, forty-seven 
miles northwest of Jerusalem. It was the residence of 
Felix, who held the position of governor of Judea, by 
appointment of the Roman governor, Nero, in A. D. 53. 
He held this office only three years, being superseded by 
Festus. During that brief period he made himself ob- 
noxious to the people by his cruelty, profligacy, and 
oppression, and only escaped the punishment due to his 
acts by the intercession of his brother Pallas with the 
Emperor Nero. Paul was now in the custedy of Lysias, 
the captain of the band, who, a few days previous, had 
rescued him from the hands of a violent mob, and who, 
also, by strategy, had foiled the cruel intentions of the 
conspirators against Paul. He now brought him before 
Felix and a deputation from the Sanhedrin, that an ex- 
amination might be made of the various charges against 
him. 

He was accused of sedition, and hence of disloyalty 
to the Roman government, of heresy, being a ringleader 
of a sect of Nazarenes, and consequently a renegade to 
Judaism, and of profaning the temple by joining in wor- 
ship with those not in harmony with the established 
forms. These charges were presented by Tertullus, who 
acted as counselor. These several accusations met a flat 
denial by Paul in a courteous speech made in response to 
an invitation by Felix. He had been in Jerusalem but 
twelve days, and having gone there on purpose to worship 
and to be present at Pentecost, it was not likely that he 
would excite sedition or profane the temple, and he chal- 
lenged them to the proof of the charges, which certainly 
could be produced if the offense had been committed so 
recently. 

The charge of heresy he answered by acknowledg- 
ment and explanation. He acknowledged his con- 
nection with the Nazarenes, but denied this allegiance 
necessitated a repudiation of the law and the prophets. 
To these, as found in the ancient Scriptures, he 
ascribed emphatic belief, holding to the thought that 
Christianity was but the fulfillment of Judaism, and did 
not tend to alienate him from the faith of his fathers. 
He also expressed a hope towards Ged, cherishing the 
same belief as his accusers in the resurrection from the 
dead. 

The true ground of his faith, however, is emphasized 
in the words selected for our Golden Text. His acknowl- 
edgment of belief, the fulfillment of all requirements of 
the law, and his earnest, outspoken words in support of 
his manner of worship, were but the exercise of God-given 
powers, to preserve his conscience clean and unsullied, 
‘¢and void of offense toward God and men.”’ 

TEACHING. 

The pearl of our lesson is found herein. The earnest, 
humble Christian will ever seek to manifest, both by word 
and action, his undoubted reliance upon the revelations 
of divine truth made through this medium of communica- 
tion with the Father. The judgments of a conscience 
void of offense towards God and men will ever be found 
correct, and in acknowledging these the actor will be 
strengthened in his purposes, and rewarded with a con- 
sciousness of the nearness of his Heavenly Father and of 
his protecting care. 





The world may often speak evil of the individual so 
led, and also of a number bound together in a church 
organization for the development of their spiritual lives, 
but these false accusations will fail of their purpose if the 
accused are but faithful in showing by their lives the 
falsity of the charges. The Christian must exercise him- 
self in right doing, recognizing the fact that Christianity 
is a life of gradual development, which does not spring 
into fruitage in a day, but is the result of long years of 
patient service. 

As Lyman Abbott says, ‘‘ There are very few of us 
who are not at some period in our lives brought under 
the shadow of a false accusation. The natural way to 
meet it is by denial and self-defense, but this is not the 
New Testament way, nor the most effective way. There 
is a better, surer, and higher way. It is to give the false 
accusation a plain, simple, square denial, and then leave 
the life and the truth to do the rest. It is not my busi- 
ness to take care of my reputation ; it is all I can do to 
take care of my character. If that is clean and pure and 
luminous, the light that is in me will shine on and out, 
and by and by will pierce the clouds and dispel them, for 
clouds are temporary because earthly, but sunshine is 
eternal because divine. 

‘‘Any. one can distort my shadow, but no one but my- 
self can distort me ; and if I am not distorted my shadow 
will not long be distorted. If it is, what matter? Do 
not run after accusers. Do not trouble yourself about 
false accusations. Only be sure to make them false, then 
leave the falsehood to die. Go on with your life-work ; 
and accept the: position in which false accusation and 
consequent scandal and reproach place you, only as anew 
opportunity to bear witness to the truth and the life by 
your own manifest and glorious possession of them.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 


Paul’s defense or explanation before Felix is so simply 
and clearly given that we accord praise to both speaker 


and writer. Nothing could be more unaffected or di- 
rectly to the point. It is plain language indeed in its 
best sense. How many misunderstandings could be 
avoided or remedied if the talent for simple, uncolored 
statement were but more generally cultivated. ‘‘ Speak 
the truth in love,’’ and the world is better for every word 
uttered. 

But some persons seem especially gifted with ability 
in this line. It is no effort for them apparently, but 
rather the most natural thing to do. Are those less 
gifted free then from responsibility in the matter? So 
much ability in any line as is bestowed upon us from 
heaven, so much are we in gratitude and honesty bound 
to use in God’s service, and we never can know how much 
it is except as we constantly exercise all we have of it. 
In this way we grow heavenward day by day toward the 
definite point of complete consecration, once for all, 
whereby we cast ourselves without reserve upon the spirit 
of Christ and let it live anew in us. 

Paul here joins the first covenant, or Old Testament, 
with the second covenant, or New Testament, representing 
them as two necessary parts of one whole; showing his 
belief that in Christ is to be found the first and the last, 
the beginning and the ending of Divine revelation. Not 
the ending as to time, but as to fullness or complete- 
ness. The new religion is to Paul but the fulfillment, 
not the overthrow, of the old. Paul is both Jew and 
Christian, and the better Jew because a Christian, for his 
Christianity is an explanation and realization of Divine 
promises given to the Jews. He could see the truth from 
two standpoints generally supposed to be irreconcilable, 
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and this is perhaps the great reason for his power. Moses, 
likewise, had a two-sided education, Jewish and Egyp- 
tian, and was the grander man for his combination of the 
two lines of instruction. To Moses, the Jewish teaching 
was the inward, or heart knowledge, the Egyptian the 
outward or surface intelligence. To Paul, the Jewish was 
the outward, and the Christian faith the inward, or saving 
knowledge. Inward and outward are complements in the 
true child of God, but the inward must ever lead and 
govern the other. 


NOTES AMONG FRIENDS. 


WITHIN my four days’ stay Newport, made wholly delight- 
ful by the entertainment and company of kind friends,— 
I have seen something of activities and work which may 
be of interest to readers of the INTELLIGENCER. 

At Newport there is an old meeting of Friends. It is 
a large frame structure, built at different times, with three 
meeting-rooms, two of which, used at Yearly Meeting 
times by the men, and also for joint assembling, can 
conveniently be thrown together. It stands a little back 
from the street in pleasant grounds, with fine trees, es- 
pecially elms and horse chestnuts, casting their shade near. 
Three of us attended the mid-week meeting, on Fifth-day, 
(17th) ,at 10.30." About twelve or fifteen persons altogether 
including alittle child, gathered. There was ministry by 
Shober Kimber, and John William Graham. Anthony 
S. Kimber formerly of Philadelphia, but now a per- 
manent resident of Newport, (the son-in-law of Marma- 
duke C. Cope), read from the Scriptures part of the 51st 
and all of the 52d chapters of Isaiah, and offered prayer, 
—remarking as to his scripture reading that he conceived 
a monition of duty might occasion that, as well as vocal 
testimony. The meeting lasted about an hour ; we de- 
parted with many assurances of kindly feeling. A Friend 
showed us the upper room of the oldest portion of the 
house, the rafters of which are believed to be those of 
nearly George Fox’s time. 

New England Yearly Meeting is held every other year 
at Newport; in the odd-numbered years it is held at 
Portland, Maine. 

Besides the meeting in the city, Friends of the other 
body have also held one on Conanicut Island, (in Narra- 
gansett Bay, opposite Newport). A number of Friends 
who live on Conanicut, but are remote from the island 
meeting, hold a meeting on First-days at Isaac H. 
Clothier’s house, ‘‘ Harbour Entrance.’’ Near him are 
the summer homes of Charles W. and Joseph Wharton, 
and others. 

Our friend John Wm. Graham, whom I have mentioned 
above, and who landed in New York on the 24th of last 
month, reached Newport on his return from a visit to 
New England which extended to the far limits of Maine, 
on the 14th of this month, and was the guest of Isaac H. 
Clothier, until the evening of the 17th. He had found 
opportunity to pay a number of visits to the Friends and 
their meetings in New England, along his way. At 
Isaac Clothier’s, on the afternoon of the 17th, he read to 
a company of about forty, the full paper which he pre- 
pared for the Manchester Conference on ‘‘ Friends and 
Modern Thought,’’ and which, at the latter great gather- 
ing, under the limitation of time, was only read in part. 
It is an earnest and thoughtful paper, designed to be con- 
structive rather than destructive, and endeavoring to look 
forward to the things that are helpful and possible, leaving 
behind those which are distracting and hurtful. There 
were Friends of both bodies present, among them Murray 
Shipley and wife, Hannah Simpson, of Manchester, Eng- 
land, Sarah W. Hallowell, of West Medford, Mass., and 
others. Some discussion followed the reading, and it is 
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hoped that benefit, as well as interest, attended the oc- 
casion. 
OF 

Leaving Newport on the evening of the 17th, by the 
Fall River boat Puritan, and reaching New York next 
morning, we went on Seventh-day to Flushing, on Long 
Island, where the bi-centennial celebration was held last 
year. Here we visited the old meeting-house, and the 
interesting old Bowne House, built in 1661,—seeing only 
the exterior, however. First-day morning we were at 
Westbury meeting. The morning was bright, the air 
pure and fresh, and we enjoyed greatly the drive of ten 
miles from the home of friends on the north shore, whose 
hospitality had been extended us over night. About 
eighty persons were present at meeting ; it was, remarked 
our visiting friend, much like a country Friends’ meet- 
ing in England. Isaac Hicks offered prayer, and subse- 
quently spoke ; John Wm. Graham also spoke, and after 
the conclusion of the meeting read to those present,— 
nearly all remaining,—his Manchester Conference paper 
in its extended form. 

Friends at Westbury have a large burial-ground ; it 
covers, I should say, twenty to thirty acres. Much of it 
is laid out in family plots, and these are divided in many 
cases by beautiful and well-kept hedges of arbor vite. 
The monthly meeting has conveyed the ground to an 
incorporated company, carefully guarded, it is believed, 
with reference to continued control by Friends, the view 
being that the future, as well as present, satisfactory con- 
trol of the grounds can thus be better assured. It will 
be, when arranged and kept as is designed, a beautiful 
ground. 

In the afternoon of First-day we drove to the old 
meeting-house at Jericho. This was the home meeting 
of Elias Hicks,and he is buried in its grounds. His 
house is standing in the village near by, but considerably 
altered since his occupancy. His grave, and that of his 
wife (who died in 1829, a year earlier than he), are side 
by side, and marked by plain white marble stones. 

H. M. J. 


PERNICIOUS LITERATURE.—The evil that comes from 
pernicious and vile literature is greater than is generally 
realized. Blood curdling stories, books that exalt rob- 
bery and piracy and evil deeds of daring are largely cir- 
culated among the young where it would not be suspected, 
and particularly in our public schools, and their fruit is 
seen in corruption of youth even in the best families. 
The antidote to this is the circulation of good books and 
the formation of a better taste for reading. Pastors and 
teachers and parents should look carefully after the read- 
ing of the young. When such books as the ‘‘ Bonnie Briar 
Bush ’’ can be had for five cents there is no excuse for read- 
ing poor books. 

What to one of a better habit may be a silly book may 
be to another just what he needs, because adapted to his 
present intelligence. When the book is selected, one 
should read intelligently, thoughtfully, appropriatingly, 
digesting its truthand makingithisown. Thus the read- 
ing will enter into and increase one’s life. —Zvangelist. 


My doctrine makes no distinction between high and 
low, rich and poor. It is like water, which washes and 
purifies alike. 
for men and women, boys and girls, rich and poor.— 
Lutheran. 


Cuarity should start from the heart and get out into 
the world by the way of the pocket-book.—Christian Jn- 
structor. 


It is like the sky, for it has room for all— | 
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SILENCE: SILENT MEETINGS. 


WHATEVER may be claimed for silence as a basis of our 
meetings for worship, it will be generally admitted that 
silence has a place in them. A meeting gathered into 
silence is sweet, helpful, solemn. Reverent worship may 
begin the moment that silence reigns. Silence from 
things outward, freedom from prodding cares, from per- 
sonal ambition, from physical ills,—this silence relieves 
the soul and favors spiritual contemplation. 

Upon such occasions the mind may be intensely 
active, analyzing its every act and motive, exposing its 
real self to such light as it may possess within. When 
thus occupied, argument is probably of little avail. The 
unseen, inexpressible touch of the finger of God settles 
the conviction, orients the soul, dedicates it to its 
purpose. To one who has the ability to introvert, how 
tremendous the importance of silence ! 

But this precious silence does not always exist upon 
the gathering of a meeting. Some persons seated there 
are still thinking of affairs, others are developing pro- 
jects. The children wait in ignorance,—possibly in 
hopeful expectation,—upon their elders. Strangers, 
youths, preoccupied and distracted people, usually fail to 
get from silent meetings the lesson that silence is in- 
tended by Friends to afford. Moreover, meetings are 
not instituted to be held for selfish purposes by a few 
elect. The consistent Friend is not selfish. 

‘¢ The wretch, concentred all in self, 
doubly dying, shall go down 
ance unwept, unhonored, and unsung.”’ 

Silent worship is not usually attainable without pre- 
paratory instruction. Those who might profit by it 
often need the instruction, exhortation, sympathy, and 
helping words of the preacher, to set them in the proper 
mood, or direct them forward. The best need help, the 
help of friends. 

How far from satisfactory is the religion of the An- 
chorite, or of him who, though he may sit by the year in 
Friends’ meetings, breathes no word of his religious ex- 
periences! If the membership were composed solely of 
religiously dumb automatons, how long would it take 
death to close the meeting-houses ? The institution of 
society itself means that meetings are not to be silent, 
but should rather bring forth fruits of the spirit, each 
member feeling that it is not well with him so long as 
there remains another requiring his aid, his counsel, or 
his prayer. 

Not by example alone, but by precept as well, do we 
learn. Happy the man who in childhood was led by a 
pious mother to walk in the way of a religious life! 
Think you the mother can omit words from her course of 
instruction ? Silence hath truly a place with her, but its 
supplement of words and work are vitally important 
parts of her service. 

The ideal meeting is composed of the young as _ well 
as those more mature,—of people of all ages and of every 
degree of religious experience. The ideal result is that 
all be baptized by the Power of God. It is a glorious 
purpose, not attainable by silent meetings, but rather by 
yielding obedient and intelligent service, voice, and 
action, to the promptings of the Holy Spirit. 

MILTON JACKSON. 

Philadelphia, Seventh month 13, 1896. 


WE are God’s plants, God’s flowers. Be sure that he 
will help us to unfold into something serenely fair, nobly 


perfect, if not in this life, then in another. If he 
teaches us not to be satisfied till we have finished our 
work, he will not be satisfied till he has finished his.— 
James Freeman Clarke. 
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MISUSE OF BIBLE TEXTS 


In the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Seventh month 
18th there is such an excellent illustration of correct bible 
teaching that I take great pleasure in recalling attention 
to it. I refer to Jesse H. Holmes’s paper, read at the 
conference class at Fifteenth and Race streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

I may instance it, first, as am illustration of a good 
quality of teaching, for it bears evidence of being 
the work of a trained and skillful feacher. Whatever 
may have been the personal bias of any one who heard 
the paper, I am sure no one failed to be impressed with 
the clearness of the conception of the writer and of the 
precision of his presentation of the subject. Doubtless 
no one went away from the conference unimpressed with 
the peculiar fairness and apparent correctness of the 
writer's thought. 

As an illustration of bible teaching, I have never seen 
a better. It is rare to find, in teaching, a fair treatment 
of the Bible. It isso much the practice of the teacher 
of a bible-class to color the teaching to suit his own pre- 
conceived thought, contort to the evident meaning of the 
lesson into something that will sustain his own will of 
what it ought to be, that a bible lesson as frequently given 
may be set down as an instance of ‘‘ special pleading,”’ 
if not indeed of ‘sharp practice.’ The Sunday- 
school teacher seeks the aid of ‘‘Lessons’’ and 
‘*Commentaries,’’ which in many, if not in most, 
instances, are intended to furnish illustrations of bible 
authority for peculiar religious doctrines, and very 
remotely, if at all, to lead toa clear conception of the 
bible text. With his mind thus prejudiced, he is not 
impressed with what the text really teaches, but with what 
he thinks it ought to teach. 

Thus, too, do we find in very many instances a fanci- 
ful handling of texts and bible passages in sermons. The 
Discipline of the Society of Friends properly cautions 
ministers against a misuse of the Scriptures, yet even 
with Friends few can have failed to notice at times an 
evident misapplication of Scripture texts. I have more 
than once heard the text (Gen. 6: 3) quoted to this ex- 
tent only: ‘‘ My spirit shall not always strive with man,’’ 
to prove that Divine Love has its limitations, a sentiment 
in itself contrary to the most obvious teachings of Jesus 
Christ, and one in no respect derivable from the meaning 
of the text, which is intended to apply only to the dura- 
tion of human life. Again, I have heard, (Eccles. 11: 3), 
‘*« Where the tree falleth, there it shall be,’’ used as an 
argument to prove that there can be no salvation after 
death for the sinful, a proposition that, whether true or 
not, is in no sense derivable from the text, which is a part 
of a charity sermon, 
tribution,—according to which every material thing re- 
turns again to the earth from which it sprang. An- 
other instance of a very common misuse of a bible text is 
that of Colossians 2: 21, by which Paul is so frequently 


represented as declaiming against the use of intoxicating | “~~ 
| sations. 


| tonics of the mind. 
| the universe, and that man cannot be separated from that 


beverages in the declaration, ‘‘touch not, taste not, 
handle not.’’ The very reverse would seem to have been 
Paul’s thought, if applied at all to a habit, for in the use 
of the expression he intended to bring into disparagement 
the custom of the Jews to ‘‘ subject themselves to outward 


ordinances after the precepts and doctrines of men.’’ It | 


is to be regretted that an expression so forcible as this, 
from so eminent an authority, can not be used against the 


a misuse of a declaration not intended to apply at all to 
the subject 








illustrative of the Divine law of dis- | ; he ; 
| Many an invalid is living under the control of sensation 





drink habit, but in fairness every one should refrain from | no qualification to health. 


I quote these as examples of a wrong use of bible pas- 
sages, less harmful, however, than the practice so common 
in Sunday-schools (and quite extensive in our First-day 
schools) of applying bible texts primarily for the con- 
firmation of definite religious views that are held by the 
teachers. I would not be understood as objecting at all 
to such a use of the text if properly it will bear the ap- 
plication. But the aim of every student of the bible 
should be to ascertain the thought which the author of 
the text intended to convey. Bible study should there- 
fore always be a study of the literature of the bible, to- 
gether with a study of its religious character. Neither 
alone can bring a correct knowledge of the bible ; neither 
alone can bring a correct knowledge either of its liter- 
ature or religion. They must be considered together to 
get at the truth. 

Thus studying we shall often find, as the Conference 
paper illustrated, passages that we feel quite certain are 
not expressions of their reputed authors,—éxpressions, 
for instance, attributed to Jesus, and declarations, con- 
cerning him that we shall feel sure do not belong to him, 
because they are so foreign to his character as shown in 
the general tenor of his teaching. If. with umbi 
minds a bible-class begins the study of the bible ith 
with the profound purpose of becoming thoroughly. .ac- 
quainted with the nature of its contents ; if, as the writer 
of the Conference article advises, we study the bible not 
to find quotations that shall sustain our own treasured 
thought, but for the purpose of following the example of 
its noblest characters, we shall gain a spiritual invigora- 
tion not otherwise attainable from it. There is need of 
an entire revolution in methods of bible study. 

Wm. M. Jackson. 
New York, Seventh month 19, 1896. 


Some Hetprut Hints.—The following terse direc- 
tions as to the maintenance of health are often given by a 
prominent metaphysician of Boston to his patients and 


pupils. Heretofore they have been unpublished. Stop 
thinking of the body. Keep it clean, and comfortably 
clothed, and then forget the thing in the idea which you 
should endeavor to express through it—man made in the 
image of God. Your body should be ne more to you 
than your house, through which you should endeavor to 
express the idea—home. Stop finding fault with the 
weather and speaking of every change of the atmosphere 
as if sickness were contained therein. Refuse to take 
cold. Some people speak of certain days and atmos- 
pheres as good for pneumonia. Stop describing your 
sensations. Stop saying you are sick, feel tired, feel 
weak, feel hot, feel cold, feel anything. Cultivate 
thought, not sensation. Stop speaking of food as diges- 
tible or indigestible. Eat what you like and be thankful. 


as much as the glutton or the inebriate. 
seeking to make others happy. 
think or talk about it. 
anything. 


Forget self in 
Banish fear by ceasing to 
Stop saying ‘‘I am afraid’’ of 

Fear, distrust, and doubt are depressing sen- 
Cultivate hope, faith, and trust. They are the 
Realize that there is but one life in 


life. Be not anxious if a day pass by in which you fail 
to eat breakfast, dinner, or supper ; but do not allowa 
day to pass without adding some thought to your mental 
store which you will be glad to incorporate into your 
mentality. Never say you are in poor health. There is 
You might as well speak of 


poor harmony. Establish an equilibrium of mind, and 


| the bodily functions will take care of themselves. —/eta- 
| physical Magazine. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: ; 

THERE is a fine paper in the Atlantic Monthly for July by 
E. J. Phelps (formerly the Minister of the United States 
to England), entitled ‘‘ Arbitration and our Relations 
with England,’’ but to some of us it must surely have 
some illogical and faulty ground. He says: ‘‘ The issues 
of peace and war rest no longer with governments, for 
governments at this day can neither bring about wars nor 
prevent them. They will occur when the people of the 
countries concerned become inflamed against each other 
to the fighting point.’’ If this be true, to what end do 
we have government ? Its purpose, as generally under- 
stood, is to protect us against evils which human nature, 
left wholly to its own control, is liable to bring upon 
itself and the community. 

He says, ‘‘ the effort of the friends of peace should be 
first directed to the cultivation of the spirit of peace 
among men, and to the restraint and rebuke of vitupera- 
tion, etc.’’ Omitting ‘‘ first’’ this paragraph will meet 
with the heartiest support from the friends of peace. It 
is the work that lies along the lines of the other, but we 
did not think it wise to wait until all the men in this 
country arrived at that peacefnl state before declaring 
that they should not ‘‘ vindicate their honor’’ by fight- 
ing duels, nor settle the right to personal property 
through brawn and muscle. We could easily see that 
with this code weaker people would have no right at all. 
What is true in the case individually is true collectively. 

He says: ‘‘ It is not the most promising way to estab- 
lish friendship to begin to construct machinery to settle 
expected disputes.’’ Since it would be remarkable optim 
ism for a sane man to draw any other inference from past 
experience it needs neither explanation nor defense. 
That there are many difficulties to contend with in the 
establishment of an international court, some of which 
are. no doubt, clearly shown in the paper, must be true, 
because no great reform was ever accomplished without 
them ; but if the principle of war is wrong, which the 
most enlightened thought of our day concedes, the diffi- 
culties are surmountable. 

The false note in the author’s thought comes to us in 
the following sentence: ‘‘ Nor can it be expected that 
any controversy whatever which involves national honor 
will be submitted to arbitration by any nation capable of 
self-vindication.’’ This is the ring of the old metal. 
We have emerged far enough from varbarism to say thata 
man shall not slay his brother man to vindicate his own 
honor, but we are yet so fiery about that ‘‘ national 
honor’’ that we must submit to the greater human 
slaughter. This is the sin against God and man, for the 
amelioration of which the workers for the international 
court of arbitration are using their best efforts, and our 
friend is willing to concede that it ‘‘ will doubtless indi- 
rectly be productive of good.’ We call it direct work 
for direct good. 

He calls ‘‘ compulsory arbitration ’’ a ‘‘ contradiction 
in terms; ’’ but legal settlement of personal difficulties is 
in the same basket. He alsoasserts that ‘‘ wise diplomacy 
is a great deal better than arbitration, and in nineteen 
cases out of twenty can do without it.’’ Surely, there 
need be no embargo upon diplomacy. 


and other officers would be more than ever needed when 


statesmanship must come to the front for all national | 


necessities. Instead of stepping back into obscurity 
with our fighting men in front, it must more than ever 
before be our dependence in legislative, executive and 
judicial fields. With this realization before the American 
people we may be better able to place in our body 


| 
| 





| appreciation of those she loved best. 
The kindly offices | 
of ministers in foreign countries, and secretaries of state | 


politic our best abilities and highest integrity, the finer 
type of American citizenship. 

MARIANA W. CHAPMAN. 
Sands Point, Long Island. 


THE ART OF LIVING WITH OTHERS. 
The Christian Register. 


One important thing to bear in mind is that we our- 
selves must be lived with, and should try as far as possible 
to keep fit for it. The kindest and most unselfish person 
finds it hard to live pleasantly with one who is nervous, 
irritable, and unreasonable. This irritability is in many 
cases largely a sin of the flesh,—‘‘ physical depravity,’’ 
some one calls it. Nervous and irritable states of temper 
are usually the mere physical result of a used-up condi- 
tion. We have overspent our nervous energy,—used up 
in one day, perhaps, the supply for a week, and have 
nothing left for the other days. With this nervous energy 
all spent, it is impossible to feel cheerful or be pleasant 
to those around us; and yet we somehow seem to feel 
that we have a right to spend it, if only it be in worthy 
work, and we even take credit for self-sacrifice. It is the 
old idea of crucifying the flesh, which too often crucifies 
our friends. And, until we make as much of a religion 
of saving enough of ourselves to be able to bear and for- 
bear, give and forgive, and be a source of life and cheer- 
fulness to those with whom we live, as we doof attending 
carefully to all the other home duties,—getting the mend- 
ing all done on a certain day, and the house dusted from 
top to bottom every week, and the pies made, or of doing 
church and Sunday-school work,—these crucifixions are 
likely to be of frequent recurrence. Children suffer most 
keenly from our overwork, because they cannot under- 
stand and make allowance when they are scolded and 
punished for our headaches and backaches. 

Many are so situated that it is impossible to avoid 
constantly overdoing and overdrawing upon their nervous 
energies, and therefore they are always exhausted and 
worn out ; but there are many others who, by leaving out 
some less important things, might find time for rest and 
recreation needful to good cheer. 

People who live together need rest from each other, 
as well as rest from work. It is neither safe nor morally 
healthy for the members of a household to live always in 
common. There are times when the mere presence of 
our nearest friends grates upon us, and we feel the need of 
some place sacred from intrusion, jike the Jewish inner 
sanctuary. The daughter of Mary Somerville tells how 
the members of their family were occupied separately in 
the morning, and came to,ether in the afternoon for 
mutual benefit. 

Too much separation may lead to a lack of sym- 
pathetic interest in one another’s work ; and this lack of 


| sympatny, at least of expressed sympathy, in some house- 


holds is pitiful. A talented artist whom I know, said to a 
friend who was admiring her work, that her mother and 
sisters had never told her that they liked her pictures 
She was a woman past middle age, who had never married ; 
and all her life she had been hungering for the sympathetic 
I sometimes wonder 
if we may not do nearly as much harm in keeping back 
the kindly, sympathetic words as by giving utterance to 
the unkind ones. 

The sympathetic appreciation of all that is best in 


| others aids, perhaps, more than any other one thing, to 


helpful and harmonious living together by people of dif- 


| ferent tastes and interests, as well as those who have much 


in common. If we can appreciate the excellences, and 


| sympathize with the efforts of those whose whole lives 
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may have been totally different from ours, and whose 
culture is along altogether different lines, if we can realize 
how much they may be able to teach us, instead of dwell- 
ing upon and magnifying anything less pleasant, there is 
likely to be little difficulty. On the other hand, if either 
be disposed to overrate the value of his own attainments 
and lose sight of the other’s, though it be only in thought, 
farewell to real helpfulness and harmony. Some one has 
said, ‘‘ The highest cultivation is that which brings into 
the closest sympathy with every form of human life.’’ 
Another help to harmony is the avoidance of unneces- 
sary criticism upon those with whom we live. The habit 
of constant criticism is one of the most trying to the 
nerves and temper of those criticised. It is particularly 
hard for young people, who are apt to develop under it 
either a painful self-consciousness or an impatience which 
is ready to raise an argument in self-defense at the slight- 
est word. There is too often the feeling that our nearest 
friends ought to know we feel kindly toward them, to 
take that for granted, and not to mind the little oversights 
in manner or in act. Members of the same household 
may speak more plainly to each other than to strangers, 
but it need not be less courteously. There is no reason 
why there should not be the same delicacy in avoiding 
disagreeable topics in the home as in outside society. It 
seems pitiful that we so often feel privileged to vent all 
our ill-temper and unpleasantness on those dear to us, and 
save the good cheer and courtesy for the world outside. 
Those delightful people who are always looking for 
the good and pleasant things in others, and are slow to 
think evil of any, find it easy to live in harmony. The 
queen in the old story says, ‘‘ He who looks for flowers 
will find them, and he who is seeking for weeds will see 
nothing else.”’ The weed-hunting disposition is a mis- 
chievous spoiler of peace. There is a temptation to show 
all the weeds and thorns to those who are looking for 
them. Hunting for the flowers will not always keep the 
weeds out of sight, but it helps to make easier that 


patience and forbearance so essential to helpfulness and 
harmony. 


Growinc Tomatoes Unper Dirricutties.—In lo- 
calities where the summers are short or the summer tem- 
perature low, it is difficult to get tomatoes to mature much 
of acrop. They are often trained up against the south 
side of walls or buildings, and these do fairiy well. Mr. 
Samuel B. Green, of the University of Minnesota, has 
good success by growing them in barrels which are placed 
in amy warm sunny corner. This furnishes a hint also 
for those in city yards or other spots where ground is 
scarce. A barrel crowned with handsome ripe tomatoes 
would be a pretty sight as well asa useful object. With 
a photograph of avery successful barrel grown plant Mr. 
Green has the following description : 

In the case photographed these plants were grown in 
an old sugar barrel in the bottom of which was a foot 
of well-rotted horse manure. The plants were trained 
up the south side of a building. When plants are grown 
in this way they should be near the house so they may be 
properly cared for, as in dry weather they need much 
water. Treated thus, the plants have good chances of 
growing and ripening their fruit even in very unfavorable 
years and in very unfavorable locations. The soil in the 
barrel warms up quickly in the spring and when placed 
against the south side of a building the plants have the 
most favorable conditions for ripening their fruit. The 
barrel should have plenty of holes in it for drainage. 
Several barrels so treated will furnish quite a supply of 
tomatoes.— Mechans’ Monthly. 


| savage and civilized. 





| delphia Evening Telegraph 





AS THE TWIG IS BENT. 


A WHIMSICALLY. misguided contemporary deprecates the 
attitude of the Society of Friends toward the militariza- 
tion of our youth. It argues that the indoctrinating of 
the young with the spirit of soldiership does not promote 
the disposition that leads to the warlike. ‘‘ There is no 
harm,’’ our contemporary urges, ‘‘ if young people con- 
sider that they are enlisted as soldiers to fight against all 
evil.’’ But the experience of mankind is that a soldiery, 
under whatsoever guise, is the beginning of all evil. 
When the phrases of strife, the panoply of war, are in- 
voked in schooling the young, it is impossible to hope 
for the spirit that makes to peace and amity in the elders. 
It is a commonplace to point out that all the evils known 
to the states of antiquity come from the militarization of 
youth, nor is it possible to find any instance where the 
morals or manners of peoples have been bettered by the 
martinet discipline of military organization. The very 
term soldier is like the significance of police! No one 
ever suggested that our boys should be drilled in the 
manual of these necessary reminders of human frailty ! 
Yet the police have duties to perform, have disciplinary 
routine, and most of the paraphernalia of the soldiery ! 

While life may be a battle and peace a dream— it is 
by no means essential to the good of society, that the 
signs and tokens of war shall be borrowed for the educa- 
tion or training of youth. The true philosophic spirit 
tends to inculcate hatred of war, reverence for peace. 
Surely this is not brought about by distracting the minds 
of the young from the humanities into admiration and 
emulation of the forms that mean inhumanity. 

Boys brigaded and marched over green lawns, or held 
in irksome drill, to manipulate muskets, cannot be said 
to be gaining the training that fits them for the work that 
rational education means! Those who are predisposed 
to warfare can find ample opportunity for the ‘‘ disci- 
pline’’ counted essential in the militia and at an age 
when they will be better fitted to judge the meaning of 
soldiership, the value of efficiencies in the automatism of 
military methods. 

The school is no place for anything tending to famil- 
iarize the young with the idea or possibility of war. 
Savage peoples inculcate war and make preparation for it 
from the cradle tothe grave. It is a strange comment on 
the vagaries of civilization ihat rational men should in 
this noontide of time teach the very same tenets held by 
the savage, since peoples have been differentiated as 
To the really humane the associa- 
tion of military forms with the rubric of the schools is 


| simply monstrous—for as war is the last and lowest form 
| of human energy, the presence of its forms in our schools 


is an admission that education has failed; that man’s 


| highest destiny is that of slaughter; that religion, law, 
| all the comities of culture, are but accessories to the 
| primitive ideal when man was by force of circumstances 


a warrior, and the most ferocious of a tribe was naturally 
king! It would be a dismal admission, if, as the mili- 
tarists contend, youth is more readily impressed with the 


| discipline of obedience, when trapped out in regimertals, 


borne down by gun and armaments. Why the martinet 
should be more effective as a teacher than the old time 
word of parent and teacher it is impossible to conceive! 


| But if this were true, why not organize all life on the 


military principle, as they did in Lacoedimon ?—/PiAi/a- 


‘*WuHat we really are, somehow or other, will ooze 
out—in tone, in look, in act; and that tells upon those 
who come in daily contact with us.’’ 
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Goducational Department. 


Work OF THE N. E. A.—In a report of the late meeting of the 
National Educational Association at Buffalo (Seventh month 3-10) we 
find the following account of some of the important work carried on by 
the Association. ‘‘The N. E. A.,” says the report, ‘‘has branched 
out into noteworthy investigations. Under the lead of President Eliot, 
of Harvard, the famous Committee of Ten studied and reported upon 
the vital questions of secondary education, in 1894. A strong Com- 
mittee of Fifteen, with Superintendent Maxwell, of Brooklyn, as chair- 
man, dealt elaborately with elementary school problems in 1895. At 
present a Committee of Twelve, headed by the veteran Henry Sabin, 
State Superintendent of Iowa, is considering the condition of the rural 
schools and steps for their improvement, and will probably report in 
1897. Still auother committee, of which Dr. A. F. Nightingale, 
Superintendent of High Schools in Chicago, is the head, is expected 
to report about the same time on the question of college admission re- 
quirements. By such means as these the National Educational Asso- 
ciation not only promotes pedagogical scholarship, but stimulates edu- 
cational activity both at home and abroad.” 


ADVANTAGES OF THE SMALL COLLEGE,—President D. C. Gilman, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, is in full accord with those who 
claim that the most fruitful contact of teacher and student is possible 
only in smaller institutions where the classes are limited in size. In 
the August A//antic he says: 

‘¢ The smaller colleges claim, with a good deal of force, that they 
can give better collegiate training than the so-called universities.’’ 
Continuing, he says: ‘* The large institutions are growing larger and 
larger. This lessens the spirit of fellowship, the ties of classmates, 
the possibilities of personal guidance. Among other problems, the 
question of residence becomes more and more difficult to deal with, as 
the numbers of students increase. Coincidently, ‘fraternities’ are 
rapidly increasing, and are coming to be fortified places of intellectual 
and social influence. Many of them are really academic hostelries, 
managed by undergraduates and free from the supervision of the au- 
thorities, To meet some of these difficulties and dangers, it is not im- 
possible, perhaps not unlikely, that the larger institutions, possessing 
many dormitories, will make each one of them, subordinate to the 
university government, a distinct college, with a master, tutors, library, 
and refectory, like the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge.” 


‘* SCHOOL-MADE APPARATUS”? FOR EXPERIMENTAL PHysIcs.— 
A great deal of interest, according to the Glens Fails Daily Times, is 
taken by teachers now in attendance at the National Summer School 
for Teachers, at Glens Falls, N. Y.,in Prof. Henry R. Russell's lec- 
tures on the above subject. We quote as follows: 

«Dr. Russell's idea is that in every school the scientific studies 
should furnish the motive for the manual training, and that the manual 
training should furnish apparatus for the science classes. He believes 
there would bea saving of time and a gain in efficiency in combining 
the two. A child who has constructed a piece of apparatus and used 
it to illustrate a principle of physics, has a better hold of that principle 
than it is possible to get in any other way. And on the other hand a 
lively interest is aroused in the manual training class when all things 
made are to be used by the pupils themselves. 

‘*A great variety of models of ‘ school-made’ apparatus was on 
exhibition, including pumps, electric batteries and bells, telegraph 
sounders, Barker's mill, the earliest form of steam engine, apparatus to 
show the mechanical process of breathing, pressure of air, transmission 
of pressure in liquids, etc. A few lamp chimneys and bottles, some 
glass tubing and empty spools, a little pine lumber, and a few other 
inexpensive articles seemed to be all the material needed, and to cut 
and bend glass tubing, to bore and cut bottles, to solder metals, and 
work in wood are the operations that must be learned.” 


CHAUTAUQUA BIBLE Stupy.—‘‘ We shall come in the future to 
teach almost entirely by biography,’’ once remarked Professor Jowett 
to Mary A. Ward, the English author. It is this method which is to 
be used by the Chautauqua University in its recently established de- 
partment for the ‘‘ New Education in the Church.’’ Bishop John H. 
Vincent, the founder and head of Chautauqua, thus describes the ex- 
periment. Pupils will study “a single chapter in the New Testament 
a—representative chapter, historical and biographical, calculated, as 
few single chapters in the New Testament are, to stimulate the student 
to the exercise of the highest religious faith. A volume has been pre- 
pared by a superior scholar in New Testament exegesis. It contains 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews. It is entitled, ‘ Heroes of Faith. 
A Study of a Chapter from the Greek New Testament for Beginners.’ 
This is intended to serve asa guide to the study of New Testament 
Greek.’’ 


THE Government crop bulletin, to the 20th inst., says that the 
week has been generelly favorable to growing crops. 





PATRIOTISM. 


To love one’s country—to desire 
For her the best of all that Heaven can give : 
Peace in her borders, freedom's deathless fire, 
Just laws, and all that makes it good to live. 
To love—and loving to translate 
Love into efforts, such as wait 
Upon the heart’s best passions, and declare 
What deeds alone are able to express— 
Self-sacrificiog deeds, not words of air— 
The longing for a people’s happiness. 
— Owen Hall, in Harper's Weekly. 


GRANDMOTHER’S SERMON. 
THE supper is over, the hearth is swept, 
And in the wood fire’s glow 


The children cluster to hear a tale 
Of that time so long ago 


When grandmamma's hair was golden brown, 
And the warm blood came and went 

O’'er the face that could scarce have been sweeter then 
Than now in its rich content. 


The face is wrinkled and careworn now, 
And the golden hair is gray ; 

But the light that shone in the young girl’s eyes 
Has never gone away. 


And her needles catch the fire’s light, 
As in and out they go, 

With the clicking music that grandma loves 
Shaping the stocking toe. 


And the waiting children love it, too, 
For they know the stocking song 
Srings many a tale to grandma’s mind 

Which they shall hear ere long. 


Bat it brings no story of olden time 
To grandma's heart to-night— 

Only a sermon, quaint and short, 
Is sung by the needles bright. 


‘* Life is a stocking,” grandma says, 
‘*And yours is just begun ; 
But I am knitting the toe of mine, 
And my work is almost done. 


‘* With merry hearts we begin to knit, 
And the ribbing is almost play : 
Some are gay-colored and some are white, 
And some are ashen gray. 


‘** But most are made of many a hue, 

With many a stitch set wrong, 
And many a row to be sadly ripped 
Ere the whole is fair and strong. 


‘* There are long plain spaces without a break, 
That in youth are hard to bear, 
And many a weary tear is dropped 
As we fashion the heel with care. 


‘* But the saddest, happiest time is that 
We court and yet would shun, 
When our Heavenly Father breaks the thread 
And says that our work is done.” 


The children come to say good night, 
With tears in their bright young eyes, 
While in grandma’s lap, with a broken thread, 
The finished stocking lies. 


WHY CHERRIES GROW. 
‘* Wuy do cherries grow ?” 
Said I, ‘* Robin red, 
Chirping overhead 
In the gleam and glow— 
Why do cherries grow ? ”’ 


Paused he perkishly 
While he plucked at one 
Flushing in the sun ; 
Then said he, said he, 
** Cherries grow for me! ”’ 
— St. Nichelas. 
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FAITH IN HUMANITY. 


NEVER let us lose our faith in human nature, no matter | 
Do not let the deception | 
destroy confidence in the real honesty, goodness, gener- | 


how often we are deceived. 


osity, humanity, and friendship which exist in the world. | 


| lives a colony of peasants the most remarkable, in cer- 
lending and endorsing notes, and have incurred gener- | 


I have lost twenty-five per cent. of all I ever made, in 


ally the enmity of those I have helped because I did not 
keep it up. But every once in a while there was some- 
body who did return in such full measure the credit for 
the help which was rendered that faith was kept alive, and 
the beauty and goodness of our human nature were made 
evident. 

I have had appointed about a thousand men to employ- 
ment which gave them support and a chance to climb to 
positions of greater responsibility and trust, if they had 
the inclination and ability. About nine out of ten of 
them threw stones at me because I did not do better for 
them, and keep pushing them, and yet there are a hun- 
dred or so who, by the exercise of their own ability, their 
own grasp of the situation, have gone on to the accom- 
plishment of such high ambitions and successes, and have 
appreciated in so many ways the help extended to them 
by helping others, that again my faith in human nature 
remains undiminished.— Chauncey M. Depew. 


DOMESTIC WORK AT WELLESLEY. 


Ir was some time ago announced that at Wellesley Col- 
lege for Women, (near Boston), after this year, no domes- 
tic labor would be required of the students. The sub- 
ject has been considerably discussed. Some regret the 
change, considering that a valuable opportunity for in- 
struction and practice in household arts has been lost. 
Although the time daily spent upon domestic work is 
small, an houra day during four college years amounts to 
a great deal, and in it much may be learned. 

It is said, however, that domestic work no longer 
fulfills the object for which it was instituted. ‘‘ The ob- 
ject was twofold: the training and discipline of student 
character, and the reduction of college expenses. The 
domestic system was not primarily intended to afford 
instruction in housework. Indeed, as the term includes 
service for the college offices, and for instructors in the 
various departments, many students do not have house- 
hold tasks proper at all. The fact that character train- 
ing may be accomplished equally well through other 
phases of college life, that the price for board and tui- 
tion has increased until it equals that of institutions 
which require no domestic work, has made the system 
unnecessary. 

‘« Then, too, the fact that the college standard has 
been steadily raised, making the conflicting demands of 
domestic and academic departments harder to meet; 
that many scholarships have been established, making 
collegiate education still possible for students of slender 
means, in spite of the increase in board and tuition 
prices; that there has been established an excellent 
course in domestic economy, which provides thorough 
and systematic instruction for those desiring it—these are 
some of the reasons which have made the change 
desirable.’’ 


A WISE man will study to govern and centrol the emo- 
tions of his mind ; and to do this with greater success, he 
will begin, not with the violent but with the more pleas- 
ing modes of its excitement ; he will check himself in his 


talk and laughter. Here he will find the key to greater 
and more fruitful degrees of self-control.— By William 
Penn, from the ‘‘Spiritual Bee,’ 1667. 


| 








GERMAN RUSSIANS IN DAKOTA. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
Away out near the border line of the two Dakotas, per- 
haps thirty miles from the Missouri and seventy from 
Fort Yates, lies a stretch of rolling prairie land where 


tain ways, to be found in this country. They are self- 
isolated from the rest of the world, save as they communi- 
cate through the medium of their marketing-place, the 
little town of Eureka. They have established a small 
section of Europe in the New World, and they are very, 
very slow to merge it into the type and texture of the 
newer civilization. . 

Low-roofed and broad are the houses of these pea- 
sants, veritable homes of earth. They are not the sod 
shanties of the Western boomer by any means, for these 
foreigners have a way of building for the future. They 
construct their homes in curious fashion, and build them 
so substantially they will last half a century if necessary 
—last until greater prosperity and American influences 
shall call for houses of wood or stone. When the farmer 
has decided upon the location of his house, he ploughs 
up the heavy sod in the swale at the foot of one of the 
low Cotteau Hills and draws it to his house in long strips. 
This sod is the roof for his house. He has been making 
bricks for days, huge clay and straw bricks, perhaps 
twelve inches thick by eighteen inches long. The clay 
subsoil affords material for a brick that will last for 
years. After the bricks are sun-dried they are laid up 
for his walls, the joints being properly broken. The in- 
terstices between the bricks are filled in with clay ina 
soft mass, making the wall solid and about two feet in 
thickness. The color of one of these walls as you see it 
on the prairie is a dark soft gray ; or when, as in some 
cases, it is plastered upon the outside, it is lighter in 
color. The walls are probably not more than seven feet 
high. From them coarse boards are built to a ridge- pole 
in the centre to form a foundation for the sod roof. The 
sod strips are then laid upon the roof boards, still bear- 
ing their grassy furze, and the places between the strips 
are filled in with gravel and clay in a coarse stucco, 
making the roof rain and cold proof. 

These peasants are not only unique because they have 
brought into America a small section of Europe, maintain- 
ing their language and customs intact, but they have a 
claim to a uniqueness of another kind, in that they haul 
to market in the town of Eureka more grain than is 
marketed in any other primary wheat market in the world. 
During the period between the day when the first load of 
wheat was drawn into Eureka last autumn and the time 
when the last load of the season was hauled in mid -Feb- 
ruary, there were unloaded from the wagons of these 
peasants three million bushels of wheat. In 1888 about 
nine hundred thousand bushels were marketed. Four 
years later this had been increased to two million bushels, 
and this year, so prodigious is the crop, another million 
bushels was added. Out of the wagons of these German- 
Russian peasants, who learned their trade of wheat-grow- 
ing in the Old World, is unloaded more wheat year by 
year than at any other place in the world. 


Gop gives us power to bear all the sorrows of his 
making ; but he does not give us power to bear the sor- 
rows of our own making, which the anticipation of sor- 
row most assuredly is.—/an Maclaren. 


My life and my faith are of no consequence; but an 
infinite importance is attached to the effects and action 
of my life. —Fichie. 
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WOMAN AND THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


Woman has so far conquered a position in business that 
she now is admitted to almost all lines of work, except 
in many places the so-called learned professions. This 
is not saying, however, that her admission is conceded 
upon terms of equal remuneration, for ‘‘ equal pay for 
equal work ”’ is still the exception rather than the rule. 

In regard to woman’s ability to fill certain positions 
under government, the following from a recent Washing- 
ton Post is of interest. ‘‘ Secretary of Agriculture Mor- 
ton is a believer in the intellectual superiority of women. 
He says, too, that the civil service examinations in con- 
nection with appointments to positions in the Agricultural 
Department have shown that women candidates usually 
pass better examinations than men, and do their work 
equally well, if not better, when they are assigned to 
similar duties. The last civil service examination held 
in that Department was to secure two men assistants in 
the library. There were thirty-eight candidates. Thirty 
of them were men and eight were wemen, who were not 
invited to participate, but were allowed to come in and 
take their chances. The thirty men failed. The eight 
women passed, and the two that stood highest were ap- 
pointed, although the advertisement announcing the ex- 
amination expressly stated that none but men candidates 
would be considered eligible.’’ 

One of our most active and ardent woman suffragists 
in the District of Columbia, Nettie Louisa White, is one 
of the three official stenographers in the United States 
Pension Bureau. She is the only woman every appointed 
directly to a sixteen-hundred-dollar position in the gov- 
ernment service. This place was gained through civil 
service examination. The other two stenographers in the 
Bureau are men. 

Those who still deny to women the right to the bal- 
lot upon the basis that she is now a protected class, not 
exposed to the hardships with which men should have to 
contend, should read and mark well such utterances as 
this of United States Representative Thomas W. Phillips, 
of Pennsylvania, when, in speaking of the Labor Com- 
mission, he says: ‘‘ The rights of women must be more 
fully recognized in the future than they have been in the 
past. She is constantly entering new industrial fields and 
meeting their requirements with fidelity and ability. Her 
advancement in intellectual and moral pursuits is without 
a parallel in history. She is beginning to dominate along 
all the lines that lead to the betterment of the race. She 
has built and endowed more iustitutions of benevolence 
and charity for the relief of want and suffering in the 
past fifty years than were established by both sexes in all 
preceding time. Yet, notwithstanding all this, many 
of her sex still toil in sweat shops, fighting an uneven 
battle for child and home with avarice and greed. This 
blot upon civilization must be removed, and woman’s 
rights and influence be recognized in any future move 
ment for the betterment of our industrial system.’’ 

RACHEL FosTER AVERY. 


Pzonies —Some plants are like the much traveled 
Scotchman, of whom it was said that he felt himself the 
most at home when he was abroad. These plants like to 
be moved from place to place in order to get the best re- 
sults from them. But there are others that like to be let 
alone. The Peony isone ofthese. Nothing can exceed 
the grandeur of a Peony root that has been left in one 
spot for a numberof years. But it loves a good top dress- 
ing of manure every year. Some raise small hoops around 
the stems when growing, which keep the weight of flower 
heads from falling apart in a storm.—Mechans’ Monthly. 
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TAMING A HUMMING BIRD. 


SEVERAL Cases are on record of attempts to tame humming 
birds, but when placed in a cage they do not thrive, and 
soon die. The orange groves of Southern California 
abound in these attractive creatures, and several can often 
be seen about the flowering bushes, seeking food or chas- 
ing each other in play. Once, when living on the slopes 
of the Sierra Madre Mountains, where they were very 
plentiful, I accomplished the feat of taking one in my 
hand. 

I first noticed it in the garden, resting on a mustard 
stalk, and, thinking to see how near I could approach, I 
gradually moved toward it by pretending to be otherwise 
engaged, until I was within five feet of it. The bird 
looked at me calmly, and I moved slowly nearer, whist- 
ling gently to attract its attention, as I began to think 
something was the matter with it. It bent its head upon 
one side, eyed me sharply, then flew to another stalk a 
few feet away, contemplating me as before. Again I ap- 
proached, taking care not toalarm it, and this time I was 
almost within reaching distance before it flew away. 

The bird seemed to have a growing confidence in me, 
and I became more and more deliberate in my move- 
ments, until I finally stood beside the little creature gaz- 
ing at me with its head tipped upon one side, as if 
questioning what I was about. J then withdrew and 
approached again, repeating this several times before I 
stretched out my hand to take it, at which it flew to an- 
other bush. But the next time it allowed me to grasp it, 
and I had caught a wild bird, open-handed, without even 
the use of salt ! 

Such instances must be rare where birds are familiar 
with human beings. In some of the islands of the South 
Pacific birds have been found that had never seen a man 
before, and allowed themselves to be picked up and even 
had to be pushed out of people’s way. 

One of the curious features of humming birds is that 
they are never found in Europe, being exclusively Ameri- 
can, ranging in this country from the extreme north to 
the tropics, adding to the beauty of field and grove, 
being veritable living gems. Nothing can approach the 
humming bird in its gorgeousness of decoration. It is 
especially rich in metallic tints, seemingly splashed with 
red, blue, green, and other bronzes. Some appear to be 
decked in a coat of mail, others blazing in the sunlight 
with headdresses and breastplates that are dazzling to be- 
hold, and defy description. The smallest of birds, they 
are one of the most beautiful of the many ornaments of 
our fields and gardens.—From Our Animal Friends. 


AN energetic California orchardist 
keep fruit trees from freezing. The invention combines tar, straw, and 
water. It is carried about on a wagon, in which the straw, kept wet 
from a tank on the vehicle, lies on the burning tar, the fire of which is 
sustained at an intense pitch by means of a fan operated by machinery 
attached to the wheel of the wagon. The blast of hot air is blown 
through the wet substance in a horizontal direction, by its force eject- 
ing a column of condensed vapor underneath the trees. 


—‘ During the month of January,” saysthe Medical News, ‘‘ there 
occurred over three hundred deaths from sunstroke in Australia. 
When called upon to offer suggestions relative to its prevention, the 
Medical Board promptly informed the Colonial Government that of all 
the predisposing causes none was so potent as undue indulgence in 
intoxicating liquors—and in its treatment nothing seemed to have a 
more disastrous effect than the administration of alcoholic stimulants. 


has invented a machine to 


—This is “bug year” in Louisiana, which, somewhat after the 
manner of the coming of the seventeen-year locusts, occurs at regular 
intervals every nine or ten years. The flies and mosquitoes, candle and 
electric light bugs, and all the myriad insects of the tropics, have 
swarmed this spring. They are now followed by armies of caterpillars, 
which are ravaging the gardens, while buffalo gnats are scattering 
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charbon in North Louisiana, and killing the stock by thousands, and 
the farmers see ahead ugly prospects for the cotton worm. 


— Prof. Goldwin Smith is foretelling dismal days: ‘‘As the tide is 
running,” he says, ‘‘I begin to think that if I live a few years longer 
I shall see the last poet, the last horse, the last woman. The poet will 
be supplanted by the man of science, the horse by the bicycle or auto- 
matic carriage, and the woman by the New Woman.” 


—In a recent number of the London Zxfositor appeared an arti- 
cle by John Watson (‘‘Ian Maclaren’’) on ‘‘ Jesus Our Supreme 
Teacher,’’ in which he presented his conception of a proper creed for 
the Church in these words: ‘‘ I believe in the Fatherhood of God; I 
believe in the words of Jesus; I believe in the clean heart; I believe 
in the service of God; I believe in the unworldly life; I promise to 
trust God and follow Christ ; to forgive my enemies and to seek after 
the righteousness of God.”’ 


—The Women's Rescue League, a philanthropic organization in 
Washington, D. C., is subjected to vigorous criticism by the press, on 
account of its attempted crusade against bicycling women. The 
league recently passed resolutions denouncing bicycle riding as ten- 
ding to make young women unwomanly and immodest and preventing 
motherhood among married women. Circulars have been sent out 
asking all true women and clergymen to join the movement and spread 
the indictment against the bicycle ‘‘ craze.” 


—Mrs. Stowe was a delightful talker. She loved to gather a 
small circle of friends around a fireside, when she easily took the lead 
in fun and story-telling. This was her own ground, and upon it she 
was not to be outdone. ‘‘ Let me put my feet upon the fender,’’ she 
would say, ‘“‘ and I can talk till all is blue.”’—Af/rs. J. 7. Fields. 


—A great blue heron, 5 feet high and 6 feet in extent of spread 
wings, which was shot at Swartzlander’s dam, on Pine Run, by A. B. 
Detweiler, was shipped to a taxidermist in Philadelphia to be mounted. 
The crane’s bill was about six inches long and its neck and legs were 
calculated for deep-water fishing. Mr. Detweiler says he would 
like to get the mate of the big bird, which has been seen in the same 
neighborhood.—Doylestown (Pa.) Intelligencer. (What a pity to 
shoot these rare and beautiful birds ! ) 


—Dr. George Taylor Winston, president of the University of 
North Carolina, has been elected president of the University of Texas. 
He has accepted. 


—Madame Samary, of Paris, whose Théatre Blanc is making a 
great success, has undertaken the establishment of a theatre where 
there will be given only such plays as young girls maysee. The stage 
in Paris has of late years been occupied so fully by plays dealing with 
forbidden subjects that a theatre like this is a necessity if French 
young girls are to learn anything of dramatic art. 


—Three thousand brewery men who are “ striking’’ in Boston 
have proposed an agreement to their employers, the nineteenth clause 
of which is as follows: ‘‘ Free beer shall be distributed during work- 
ing hours in sufficient quantity to the employés, as heretofore.’’ In 
** sufficient quantity’! That elastic phrase doubtless means innumer- 
able mugs of beer, and it accounts for the apoplectic and bloated ap- 
pearance of the drivers of lager beer wagons.—Harfer's Bazar. 
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For colors, the 
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cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 


tr combinations of shades forwarded 


—Justin McCarthy has received something like £20,000 as his 
share of the proceeds of the sale of his ‘* History of Our Own Time.’’ 
It is said that nearly the whole of his £20,000 profit has been devoted 
to the cause of Ireland. 


—And now it is said that cycling is also ruining the book trade. 
“ The staple product of that trade, of course, has long been the popu- 
lar novel, and the supporters of the popular novel are young wives and 
younger daughters, says the Critic. But nowadays all daughters, and 
most wives, are in the open air from breakfast to dinner. They have 
no time for reading, and in the evening they are too drowsy.” 


—The old idea of unqualified parental authority is losing ground 
in European codes of law. In France the formalities for dispensing 
with parents’ permission in marriage have been simplified, and the age 
up to which it is required reduced, and now Germany has cut down 
the age up to which parental assent is needed to twenty-one. 


—The dromedary parcel post service in the German territories of 
Southwestern Africa has given better results than were expected. The 
dromedaries are adapted to the climate, are not affected by the prevalent 
cattle diseases, are not made footsore in stony regions, and do not suf- 
fer extreme thirst when deprived of water for a week. 


—In calling attention to its superior advantages as a place of resi- 
dence, Manhattan, Kan., very properly dwells with especial stress 
upon the fact that the assessor was able to discover only forty-two 
pianos in that city. 


—A current news paragraph says: Thomas A. Edison has just 
started on a vacation, the first that he has taken for many years, and 
he is doing it by advice of his physician. He has been so deeply in- 
terested in his X-ray experiments, in the production of electricity from 
coal, in his new light, and in a dozen less important experiments, that 
he was in danger of bringing on a condition of nervous exhaustion. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE sudden death of ex-Governor William E. Russell, of Massachu- 
setts, occurred in Canada, on the 16th inst. The funeral, held in Bos- 
ton on the 20th inst., was attended by President Cleveland, and other 
prominent persons. The deceased was 39 years of age, and one of 
the most promising of the younger men of the Democratic party. 


A STRIKE of workmen at the Brown Hoisting Works at Cleveland, 
Ohio, has developed to such proportions that five companies of the 
militia have been callen out to protect th: property of the company 
and the non-union men. 


A SEVERE storm of wind and rain visited New York State and the 
Ohio Valley on the 15th inst., doing great damage. 


THE State Department at Washington made public, on the 17th 
inst., the voluminous correspondence between this country and Great 
Britain, ia regard to the two questions of the establishment of a per- 
manent arbitration tribunal and the settlement of the Venezuelan bound- 
ary dispute. The correspondence consists of thirteen communications. 
Some progress toward the object in view may be taken as assured. 


NOTICES. 
| *,* Circular Meeting at Newtown, Dela- 
ware county, Pa., Eighth month 2, at 3 p. m. 
but the fact ANNA M. Harvey, Clerk. 

*.* The following contributions towards the 
Colored Home near Oxford, N. C., have been 
received : 

= Ss 

E. W. P., 

A Friend, 

Previously, 


$ 3.00 
5.00 
50.00 
131.00 


$189.00 


To secure 


Further contributions solicited. 
Jos. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 
1500 Race St., Philadelphia. 


*,* Friends’ Book Association acknowledges 
receipt of the following additional contributions 
| to the Children’s Country Week Association : 
E. W., $ 3.00 
Cash, 3.00 


$ 6.00 


Previously acknowledged, 79.00 


Amount, $85.00 
JouNn CoMLy, Superintendent. 
| Seventh month 20, 1896. 
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Third Session. 


THIRD-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 9.30 a. m. 
1. Reading Minutes of previous session. 
2. New Business. 
3. Report on Tobacco, Jonathan K. Taylor, Superintendent, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
4. Discussion, opened by John L. Griffin, New York Yearly Meeting. 
5. (10.20 a. m.) Report on Temperance, James H. Atkinson, Superintendent. 
6. Paper on Temperance, John J. Cornell, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
7. Discussion on Temperance. 
Opened by (1) Laura D. Satterthwaite, M. D., Phila. Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Isaac Wilson, Genesee Yearly Meeting, 


Fourth Session. 
THIRD DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 25, 2.30 p. m. 
. Reading minutes of previous session. 
. New Business. 
. Report on Gambling, Lotteries, Kindred Vices, William C. Starr, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Gambling, Lotteries, Kindred Vices, 
Opened by 
. Report on Capital Punishment, John L. Thomas, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Capital Punishment, 
Opened by Robert S. Haviland, New York Yearly Meetingr 
- (3.30 p.m.) Report on Prison Reform, Mariana W. Chapman, Superintendent. 
8. Paper on Prison Reform, ‘‘ Preventive Reformatory Measures.” 
John Wm. Hutchinson, New York Yearly Meeting. 
. Discussion, opened by (1) Edward Stabler, Jr., Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


Fifth Session. 
FOURTH DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 9.30 a. m. 

. Reading Minutes of previous session. 
. New Business. 
. Report on Indian Affairs, Joseph J. Janney, Superintendent. 
. Discussion on Indian Affairs. 

Opened by Charles F. Jenkins, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
. Report on Work for the Colored People, Anna M. Jackson, Superintendent. 
. Address on Work for the Colored People, Abby D. Munro, Mt. Pleasant, S. C. 
. Address on Work for the Colored People, Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 
. Discussion on Work for the Colored People. 


Sixth Session. 
-DAY, EIGHTH MONTH 26, 2.30 p. m. 
. Reading Minutes of previous session. 
. New Business. 
. Report on Peace and Arbitration, Isaac Roberts, Superintendent. 
Paper on Peace and Arbitration, Lewis V. Smedley, Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. 
. Discussion on Peace and Arbitration, 
Opened by (1) Isaac Zavitz, Genesee Yearly Meeting. 
(2) Emma S. Hutchinson, New York Yearly Meeting. 
- (4. 15 p. m.) General Closing Remarks. 
. Reading Minutes of present session. 
. Reading of anes Minute. 





“The Quickest, Chea 


Mudge Patent Cosine and Easiest Meth ~ 


° Guang Fruits and Veg- 
etables. 

Berries and other fruits too rije for trans tion may be suc- 
cessfully canned by this process, eithe: with or without sugar, 
retaining form and ad yey Any person can successfully operate. 
Prices the reach of all. For particulars, address 


JOHN L. GAUMER & CO., 1101 Race St., Philadelphia. 


A book of recipes by Mrs. S T. RORER, given with each canner sold. 


Ask your friends 
what they think of | 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 
72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 





Friends’ Conferences of 1896. 


The Committee of Arrangements for the Friends’ 
Conferences of 1896 extends an invitation to Friends and 

those interested with them, in First-day School, Phil- 
——. Educational, or Religious work, to par- 

ticipate in the conferences to be held at Swarth- 
more, Pa., commencing on the morning of Eighth 
month 19, and closing on the evening of Eighth 
month 26, 1896. 

— attendance is expected to be very large, and 
as itis 
NECESSARY TO HAVE A COMPLETE REGISTER 

OF ALL WHO COME, 

It is°urgently requested that all who expect to attend shall 
notify the Secretary of this committee as 
early as possible, 

anna te names and post-office addresses. 

persons whether guests cf friends in the 
vicinity or residing within daily traveling distance 
from the pot gene f desiring entertainment of any 
kind communicate Sith the committee 
leat the exact amount of entertainment desired. And 
persons who by reason of age or for other cause, 

uire any special accommodation will greatly 

lighten the _— of the committee by conveying 
ful information 

m receipt of such applications the committee 
wil forward to each person a card constituting 
such person a member of the Conferences, and 
giving necessary information. 

In order to insure accommodations, applications 
must reach the secretary of this committee not later 
than Seventh month 20. 

Friends from a distance can rely upon R. R. rates 
for the round trip not exceeding one and one -third 
the regular fare. 
WM. J. HALL, ANNA M. BUNTING, 

Chairman, Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Preserving ! 
ARE YOU READY FOR IT? 


KETTLES, PORCELAIN LINED,..... 10 cents up. 
ENAMELED WARE, . . @cents “ 
FRUIT Jans: Mason’s...... . 48cents Doz. “ 
Lightning, . . $1.15 Doz. ’ 
Fruit Keepers,. . $1.00 Doz. 
TIN Cans, Wax STRINGs, 
Can Wax, Fruit FUNNELS. 


CONROW’S 


HARDWARE AND HOUSEFURNISHING, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


Kid + » 


Gloves. 


We have been for- 
tunate in securing a 
lot of Dressed Ki 
Gloves, with five 
Foster hooks — 
most 

ener in 


AT 77. PER PAIR 
and pay the postage. 
The newest shades in tan for are 
included, and wee pair eddies: 

erally worn. 
STRAWBRIDGE 

& QLOTHIER, 

Philadelphia. 


Dry Goods. 





_” FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Ivory SOAP 


99*4ioo % PURE 


When you pack for a summer outing, do not forget to 


Wien encini Mia | 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


- MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly apting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Dokeeenens A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
bomes at reasonable rates. Libera] course of study. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett t Square, Ps Pa. 





_ FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 
will re-open Ninth Month Mth, 1896. 


The Course in KINDERGARTEN THEORY and 
PRACTICE prepares young women for the care of 
young chiloaren. 

Lida M. Kimball, the Directress, has had several 
years of successful experience. 

Six young women received the diploma in Sixth 
month, 1896. Special circular issued 

Out of town port 8 for this or other departments 
can find comfortable homes in private families. 
Special discount in Tuition to Friends 

18a AC Z JOHNSON, Principal. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
——es:. * Yearly Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of lg ree fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, and Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and large, wall-cquipass gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 


GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


Darlington Seminary 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful Borough of West Chester, Pa. 
Fortieth School Year commences Ninth month 
14th next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 
27 acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and 
Linguistic Courses of Study, Also, an Art Depart- 
ment. New Gymnasium. This school has been 
uniformly successful for nearly half a century. 
Pupils from almost every State. Eight instructors, 
mostly specialists. Terms, $180 per year. 
For illustrated Catal e address the principal, 
RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph.D. 


a West Chester, Penna. 4 
SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 





Swarthmore, Pa. 


Suanngy, pntempetinte, High a. 


Pre 
Send for sant eae 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINBON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeti: 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The ome-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pu 8tu- 
dents admitted whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for —- to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 








pay hm a 5. one hear 
iar, addr York Citv.For Catalogue and particu- 


‘CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN ee s. 


take some Ivory Soap. 


You will enjoy your baths the 


more for not having to use the soap furnished by the hotel. 


Tre Procrer & Gamace Co., Cin’ti. 


Friends? Academy, 


Locust VALLEY, Lone ISLAND, 

A Boarding and Day School for both sexes. A 
new building with modern conveniences has been 
erected, gi increased accommodations. The 
school is under the care of Friends, and the 
teachers are members of our Society, or Friendly 
inclined. Thorough instruction is given to fit for 
business or to prepare for admission to any college. 
Terms, board and tuition, $150 per school year. 
The location is about thirty miles from New York 
by Long Island Railroad. 

For further particulars, address 

FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equiqments 
unequalled. Finest School G nee in America. 
And only $5. . 47 week. Addres 

. PHILLIPS, Ph. D., Principal. 


PEIRGE SCHOOL 


32d Year. 


A representative American Business 
School for both sexes. 


RECORD BUILDING, 


917-919 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
THOMAS MAY PEIROE, A.M.,Ph.D., 


Founder and Principal. .« 
18665-1896. 





A Systematic Business Training 


Coupled with a practical, sound and useful 
English education. 


Three full courses: 


BUSINESS, 
SHORTHAND ano TYPEWRITING, 
ENGLISH. 
The whole constituting an Ideal Combination. 


Graduates Cheerfully Assisted to Positions. 


Visitors welcome, especially during school 
hours, day or evening sessions. 


Call or write for School Literature. 


DAY SESSIONS, ’96-"97, begin Monday, August 31, 1896. 
NIGHT SESSIONS, Monday, September 21, 1896. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 


AQUILA J. 1 LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 





THE CARLETON, 


186 OCEAN AVENUE, ATLANTIC City, N. J. 


Convenient to surf and hot baths, Penna. railroad 

station, and Friends’ Meeting. Rooms light and 

airy. Table, one of the best. Terms reasonable. 
ATLANTIC ¢ City 


The Ruscombe, \ 
Will open May 1, 1896, under new management 


Beautiful situation on Pacific Ave.. near Kentucky, 
facing the ocean. Appointments first-class. 


Steam Heat. Mrs. Emmor G. GRIFFITH. 


Sun Pariors. Miss SuE P. BAKER 


The Revere, 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Comfortably Heated. 
Moderate Rates. 


JAMES M. MOORE, Proprietor. 
The Aquarille, 


Tennessee Avenue, near the Beach, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


speeiet Weekly Rates. 
ted Throughout. 


M.E.& H. M. HUMPTON. 


The Melos, 


Kentucky Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 
Well Managed. Convenient to both depots. 





Much Improved. 
Newly Furnished. 


Open all the year. 


TELEPHONE 224, 





Comfortable. Near the Beach 
Homelike. Open all the year. 
ELIZABETH L WEBSTER, Proprietor. 
The Pennhurst, Electric Elevator. 
ATLANTIC cIry, N. J. 
Ocean End of Michigan Avenue. 
Open all the year. Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
JAMES HOOD 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PENNA. 
Elevation 1000 feet, delightful air and scenery ; 


extensive k; choice table. 
Philadelphia ; through cars. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


- Silver Dean Cottage. 


Directly on the Beach. Wildwood, New Jersey 
HANNAH B. FLITCRAFT, Prop. 


Boarders Wanted. 


Fine location, home comforts, 
Terms, $5 to $7 per week. Address Box 91. 
STROUDSBURG, PA. 


7 Days’ Trip for $37.00 and $32.00. 


To Niagara Falls, Geneva, Seneca Lake, Watkins’ 
Glen, Mauch Chunk, and Switchback. Pullman 
service to Niagara Three days at Cateract House. 
Leaving Philadelphia, Reading Terminal, on Sev- 
enth month 30, at9a.m. Tickets arranged for four 
days in advance. 

R. B. NICHOLSON, 525 C »aper S:s., Canten, N. J 


Two hours from 











FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly aaection will be 
held on Third-day, Eighth month 4, 1896, at 10 
o'clock a. m., at Valley meeting-house. 

Special arrangements have been made to con- 
vey Friends to and from Maple Station, on 
Chester Valley Railroad, three-quarters of a 
mile from the meeting-house. 

Members of the Select Meeting can take the 
1.42 p. m. train from 12th and Market streets, 
on Second-day (the 3d), for Maple Station 
(without changing cars at Bridgeport) where 
Friends will meet them. 

Friends residing at Germantown can take the 
1 26 p. m. train from Chelton Avenue Station, 
making connection with the 1.42 train from 
12th and Market streets at Columbia Avenue 
Station. 

Tickets good to those desiring to return to the 
city on Second-day evening, who will take the 
7.32 train from Port Kennedy. 

Train will leave Chelten Avenue Station, 
Germantown, at 7.25 a. m., making connection 
at Columbia Avenue with the train leaving 12th 
and Market streets at 7.45 a.m., on Third- 
day. 

Tickets good going on Second- and Third- 
days, and can be procured at 12th and Market 
Streets, Spring Garden Street, Columbia Avenue 
and Chelton Avenue Station, Germantown, and 
returning to 12th and Market streets, also to 
Germantown (by changing cars at Columbia 
Avenue Station) will be issued at 60 cents the 
round trip. 

The return train will leave Maple Station at 
4.29 p. m. 

Ask for special tickets to Friends’ Quarterly 
Meeting at Maple. 

Cuas. E. THOMAS, 
EDMUND WEBSTER, 
JosEPH R. WALKER, 


Committee. 


*,* An Indulged Meeting is held every First- 
day morning during the summer at the home of 
Thomas T. Hilliard, Cape May Point, N. J., 
at 10.30 o'clock. 

*,* Quarterly meetings in Seventh month oc- 
cur as follows: 

25. Westbury, at Westbury, N. Y. 

28. Concord, Concord, Pa. 

29. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West- 
bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a session at 
the meeting-house, Westbury, L. I., on Seventh- 
day, Seventh month 25, 1896, at 3 o’clock. 

CHARLOTTE M. WILLETs, Secretary. 


*,* We are advised that John G. Wooley, of 
Chicago, is expected to visit the Friends’ meet- 
ing at Shrewsbury, N. J., on First-day, Seventh 
mouth 26, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


*,* Postponement of Quarterly Meeting.— 
On account of the Conferences at Swarthmore, 
the date for the next quarterly meeting to be 
held at Third Haven, Easton, Md., has been 
postponed to the following week, that is, until 
Ninth month Ist to 3d, inclusive. 


*,* New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee has appointed meetings as follows : 
SEVENTH MONTH: 

26. Westbury. 
Jos. T. McDowELL, Clerk of Com. 


*,* On account of the Swarthmore Confer- 
ences coming at the usual time of holding War- 
rington Quarterly Meeting, the latter has been 
changed from the fourth Second-day to the 
second Second-day in the Eighth month. 

*,* Whittier Hall, at Asbury Park, will be 
opened for the season, on and after Seventh 
month 5, at 4 o’clock p. m. 


+ A Seanenees Conference under the care 
of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, 
will be held in the Friends’ meeting-house, at 
Upper Springfield, near Wrightstown, N. J., on 
First-day, Seventh month 26, 1896, at 3 30 
o’clock p. m. 

The attendance of Friends and others is 
solicited. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 


*,* Special Notice.—As it is desired to issue 
Friends’ Almanac by the middle of Eighth 
month, it is therefore important that all changes 
or corrections in time or place of holding meet- 
ings should be immediately forwarded to 
Friends’ Book Association, 1500 Race Street, 
Philadelphia. 





A Penny Proves It. 


Buy a postal, simply write your 
address on it and mailittous, A 


trial quantity ‘R 


ELECT CON 


will be sent $ I} s a labor saver 

and a silver saver. It’s unlike 

others. It will surprise you 

At grocers, or postpaid, lic. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 
72 John St., 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Hanging 


for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
@#@- Orders by mail attended to eanaye- 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


New York. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 
A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


Spring lines of Patterns and Colorings 
now complete. 


VHY IS \ngram’s Blended i Ten 


cheaper thar 
BECAUSE ' 
one pound makes ©: 
WILLIAM : 


TEA | LEI 
$1 NortH SEconp’Braret, Philade 


UMMER SHOFS AND OXFORDS 
In BhACK AND RUSSET 
From $1.75 up, 
Our own w@ e<ce!led e and qualitic 


>. D DUT CHER, 


47M THINTEENTY STREET 


cups. 


pha, revobaa 


ow Arch). 


oA 


coat | 


r 


| 


' 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


DENTIST 
1507 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 

TREATING DISEASES OF THE eeree CROWN 
AND BRIDGE WORK SPECIALTIES. 

NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


lto 5p.m. 
A Notable Thing. 


Results out-argue theories. Read the follow- 
ing; it is true, and means dollars in your 
pocket if you take the hint: 


In 1892 a certain 20-acre piece of land, with good 
natura] soil but in poor condition, was treated to s 
tons of the Thomas Potato Fertilizer; 1,000 pounds 
to the acre broadcast and 500 pounds in the drills. 
Actual cost per acre $26.25 

Dry weather kept the potato crop down to 150 
burhels per acre, which sold for $75. Wheat was 
put in without additional fertilizer—though the 
Manure made by four horses during the summer 
was put on a part of the land; hardly worth count- 
tt. wheat crop, 28 bushels per acre, sold for 


The land was mowed three times the next year 


(1894), and expert judges put the total of cured hay 


above 5% tons per acre, worth $55. The hay crop 


of 1895 (assisted by 100 pounds per acre of nitrate of 
soda) was 3 tons to the acre, worth $30. Nitrate 
cost $2.50. 

Total cost for fertilizer, $28.75 per acre. 

Total cash receipts $176.80 per acre 

Draw your own conclusions, and do likewise. 


|. P. THOMAS & SON CO,, 


Bone Fertilizers, 
2 S. Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


eitS WILLIAM HEACOCK, 23> 


Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada, 
TELEPHONE 4036, 





Make Cows Pay. 


Twenty cows and one 

SAFETY HAND CREAM SEP- 

ARATOR will make more 

butter than twenty-five cows 

and no separator. Sell five 

cows; the money will buy a 

separator and you save cost 

of their keep, while the butter you make 

sells for two cents more per pound. Send 

for circulars. Please mention this 
paper. P. M. SHARPLES, 


Rutland, Vt. West Chester, Pa., 
Omaha, Neb., Elgin, Ill. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
Soma attention gn to'‘serving families. Offiee, 
North Eighth 8t., Philadel Penna. 
'H L. JONES. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND J OURNAL. 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of ali in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


Royat Bakinc PowpDER Company, 
106 V Wall St., New York. 


J. T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers. 


No. 711 WALNuT St., PHILA. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC. 


EIGHT PER CENT. ty, in the State of Wash- 


ington. Public municipal obligations, and _first- 
class security. For sale in quantity to suit pur- 
chasers. 


6, 644, and 7 per cent. mortgages on first-class im- 
proved properties only, in Seattle and King County, 
Vash. Payable in gold. 
DANIEL GIBBONS, Arrv-art-Law, 
706 Hacc Buioinc, 1328 Cuestanut Stacer 
Office Hours, 1 to 4 p.m. Telephone 25-18. 


PETER WRIGHT& SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 


THE PURCHASE AND SALE OF PRIME INVEST- 
MENT SECURITIES A SPECIALTY. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


Eastern Nebraska Investments, 


Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent. to8 a cent., 
with perfect securi' 
Collection of interest and “renal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, en Co., Neb. 
JosEPH = Wx. WEBSTER, 


, ETC. 





warrants, city and coun- 





HOLDERS OF 


SOLICITORS LOAN & TRUST CO, 


mortgages on property in and near Tacoma and 
Seattie can have their investments well cared for 
by the undersigned. Personal care and attention 
to each investment is the secret of success in hand- 
ling defaulted mortgages. 


CALVIN PHILIPS, 
CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
REFFRENCE: 
S. Robinson Coale, 


No. 518 Walnut Street, Ptiladelphia, 
AND OTHERS. 


Carefully Selected 


CHOICE OHIO MORTGAGES ON PROPERTIES 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT C0., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 

This Com Soupenpann Ge ee toon Seons eset am ts. —_ 
RXECcUTOR, TOR, Trusts kind,—REcEIVER, eaneeim, ote, 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Beal Extate managed = tor sulidente or nen anelbanee, etc., etc. 

President, oe ‘ 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Secreta it been 


Bucutice Comentice; Wm, H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, Jobn L. Blake, 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE G i R A i D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 7 R U ST CO . 


ANNUITY AND 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 


Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 


isan a i MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice- 


President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, JR., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


MANAGERS 


Gaoees a BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 

FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 

HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


pany furnishes ALL DasreaBLe Forms of Lire and Enpowment InsvRANo? 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BRO 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN C. SIMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. Pea eaee, 
JOSIAH M. BACON 


This Compan 


at actual Net Cost. It is Porety Moroac; has Assers of Twenty-Five MILLIONS and 
a Surpivs of over THage MILLIONS. 
INOONTESTABLE. 


ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
Pres. EDW.M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HARRY F. WEST. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PO a am Pm png ad py A gt pe sy A yt 
r 
able re oy This comauny @ also receives Aerts, payable by check. - 
- DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker “T. Wistar Brown, “Themes Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, 
Francis R Cope, Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Roberts. Joo! J. Baily, 


Phillip C. Garrett, 





The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphis 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com 
President. ro R. ead a. T. WISTAR BROW Ny; Vice-President ond Askaeay 
ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust 


ASA 8. aD Meneger of Officer, 
ROBERTS ULKE; Ansistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Investment Securities. | MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 
611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
ea (paid in), 


Municipal Warrants 
and School Bonds. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles - Real 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
made on M and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for A: and eaee. The Com- 

peay s ohne acts as rs Guardian, Trustee. 
WHICH HAVE BEEN CAREFULLY, . a t from $2 and up- 
EXAMINED. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, 


882 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, © 


Jobi Attended To. | 
1125 Sheaff Str. street above Race), | 
Phik Penna. 


R. Ricuarns, . SHOURDS. 
1917 Grats Avenve. 2232 Wallace Btreet. 





